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NOTES. 


N last Friday night there was a most dramatic 
scene in the House of Commons. As we said 

fast week, Sir Henry Howorth’s amendment ‘“ was 
singularly ill-advised and inopportune,” but we had no 
idea that Mr. Arthur Balfour would resent the amend- 
ment as passionately as he did. The House was silent 
with surprise. Members could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw the usually gentle and urbane Mr. 


" Balfour with his face discoloured with rage. The 


explanation, we believe, is that Mr. Balfour stayed with 
Sir Henry Howorth in Manchester some little time ago, 
and then probably made a strong appeal to him to drop 
his motion and to accept a personal assurance that Sir 
M. W. Ridley had only released the dynamiters on the 
statements of the medical officers. If this explanation, 
current in the House, be correct, one can understand 
Mr. Balfour’s exasperation. Sir Henry Howorth’s 
speech was an academic exercise, evidently written out 
and learned by heart; its effect was spoilt by Mr. 
Balfour’s interruptions, which certainly disconcerted the 
“‘eminent geologist,” as Mr. Healy calls Sir Henry 
Howorth. 


The rest of the debate on this idiotic amendment was 
enlivened by another personal conflict between mem- 
bers of the same party, Mr. James Lowther ‘‘ scoring 
off” Sir M. W. Ridley. Mr. James Lowther is without 
much reading, and no one would speak of him as 
either very wise or very well informed. He is, in fact, 
a country squire of the old-fashioned kind, not un- 
intelligent and with some practical knowledge of men 
and affairs. He is not, we believe, a special friend of 
Sir Henry Howorth ; but he is a strong Tory and not 
too friendly with Ministers who have thought it advisable 
to leave him out of office. He began his speech by 
saying that Sir M. W. Ridley regarded dynamiters as 
“‘ political prisoners,” but was interrupted by Sir M. W. 
Ridley, who declared he had never made any such 
statement. Mr. Lowther led him on from point to point 
until the Home Secretary’s denial left nothing to be 
desired, and then he quoted Sir M. W. Ridley’s own 
words as given in Hansard. Sir M. W. Ridley seems 
to be the weakest member of the present Ministry. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour has shown tactical cleverness 
twice during the present Session. He met the demands 
for a debate on the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland by promising a further Commission 
of Inquiry, and so staved off the discussion of an 
awkward question, and now he promises in the 
vague future a measure supplementary to the Educa- 
tion [Bill, dealing “with poor Board schools. With- 


out attributing any guile to our leaders, we imagine 
that this promise was intended for party use in the 
Romford and Walthamstow constituencies. Sir John 
Gorst’s measure has been contemptuously tossed 
aside, possibly because Mr. Balfour dislikes Sir John 
Gorst. Sir John Gorst, it must be admitted, is not a 
very likeable sort of man. He is, it is true, a man of 
brains, and has learned the political creed of Lord R. 
Churchill very correctly, but he has no understanding 
of that wide humanity which made Lord Randolph's 
creed impressive. He is thin, the kindly juices of 
human nature seem to have been pressed out of him, 
leaving him a disappointed man and somewhat sour. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that Mr. 
Arthur Balfour dislikes him. 


One thing was made clear in the debate upon Lord 
Penrhyn, and that was that Lord Penrhyn is hopelessly 
in the wrong. This was proved to the hilt by Mr. 
Ritchie, and after Mr. Ritchie’s speech it was practically 
admitted by both sides of the House. Mr. Ritchie is 
the only Radical in the present Ministry who has 
improved his position in the House, and certainly his 
speech on Thursday the 28th inst. was a model of 
common sense. Of course the Welshmen were all 
very much excited, and attacked ‘‘ the Peer and aristo- 
crat,” as Mr. John Burns called Lord Penrhyn, very 
hotly. The worst of it is they have right on their 
side, and Lord Penrhyn would do well even now to 
accept the intervention of the Board of Trade which 
he so summarily and so foolishly declined three 
months ago. 


Mr. Disraeli’s amendment to the Address proposing 
to send a Special Commissioner to Constantinople in 
place of our present Ambassador was as silly and 
uncalled for as the amendment which, it may be hoped, 
has finally extinguished Sir Henry Howorth. Mr. 
Coningsby Disraeli has a great name, or rather two 
great names, and they are too much for his mental 
equilibrium. His ambitions are like his names, grandiose, 
but his powers, by some unhappy irony of fate, are 
merely mediocre. He finds the Garrick Club a more com- 
forting, a more enthusiastic ‘‘ milieu,” than the House 
of Commons. But still the House, for his name’s sake, 
listened to him with patient inattention. Then came 
Mr. George Curzon, defending the Ambassador in an 
inordinately long and verbose speech. Mr. Curzon is 
steadily losing ground in the estimation of the House. 
On this occasion he managed to be at omce pompous 
and dreadfully ‘‘ superior” in air and tone, and, as 
usual, Mr. ‘‘ Tommy” Bowles went for him. Mr 
Bowles was quite in his old form, and made a most 
amusing speech, As he scored again and again off 
Mr. George Curzon the House went into roars of 
laughter, and the Speaker evidently enjoyed it so much 
that he intentionally refrained from calling Mr. Bowles 
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to order till ‘‘ Tommy ” had said all that he wanted to 
say. 


Sir Philip Currie, who was the object of Mr. Disraeli’s 
attack, was originally a clerk in the Foreign Office, 
and moreover possessed of great wealth. He is a mem- 
ber of a well-known rich City house, and his brother 
Bertram died not long ago worth a great deal of money. 
Of course a clerk in the Foreign Office, if he is rich, 
can always get an embassy; and so it came to pass 
that Sir Philip Currie was sent as our representative 
to Constantinople. A curious fact about his political 
career was alluded to by Mr. George Curzon in the 
course of hisspeech. Itis notorious that Sir Philip Currie, 
when a clerk in the Foreign Office, was very violently 
anti-Russian. Strangely enough, he is now just as vio- 
lently pro-Russian, with the result that he is on the 
worst of terms with the Sultan, who is most anxious to 
get rid of him. He will, therefore, probably be kept 
at Constantinople. 


- The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” is still discussing the 
Leadership of the Irish Party. Mr. Dillon, it says, is 
an honest patriot, and so forth, but he has been ‘‘ got 
at” by English society, and is singularly unfortunate 
in the measures he advocates. New Tipperary, the 
‘* Westminster ”’ admits, is now quoted asa proof of Mr. 
Dillon’s ‘‘ want of sense and judgment.” It was sheer 
insanity, people say, to spend £40,000 building, on the 
land of the very man they were fighting, a town which 
on the expiration of a short lease must have fallen into 
Mr. Smith-Barry’s possession. We should think so, in- 
deed. Then Mr. Healy, according to the ‘‘ Westminster,” 
is the ‘‘ablest of men” .... ‘‘ witty, genial, original,” 
**but he has no self-control,” and so forth. And so by 
a process of elimination the ‘‘ Westminster” decides 
that Mr. Redmond should be the leader, with Mr. Healy 
as his fighting lieutenant. But alas! Parnellites and 
Anti-Parnellites will not act together, and Abdiel and 
Lucifer will make up their little difference before Tim 
Healy plays subaltern to Mr. Redmond. The truth is, 
Parnell’s estimate of Mr. Dillon was absolutely correct : 
““Mr. McCarthy a nice old gentleman for a tea-party,” 
**Mr. Dillon a melancholy humbug.” 


On Wednesday the Salisbury election took place and 
the Conservative candidate (Mr. Allhusen) was returned 
by a majority of 147 over Mr. Fuller. This result came 
' as something of a surprise to local Liberals, who fully 
expected their man to win ; for not only had their candi- 
date made himself very popular, but his opponent was, 
in their opinion, handicapped by the German name he 
bears. Besides this, the Liberal canvassers relied to a 
great extent upon the impression they thought must 
have been produced by the Educational proposals of the 
Government, which they believed would affect the more 
independent voters in favour of the Liberal candidate, 
Salisbury being one of the School Board districts. 


Wednesday’s discussion on the Merchandise Marks 
Bill was not productive of anything profitable ; but 
Sir Howard Vincent was evidently quite in his 
element. He is a faddist on prison-made goods and 
merchandise marks only to be rivalled in other 
spheres by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, but he has not even 
Sir Wilfrid’s sense of vulgar humour to relieve his 
dulness. In truth Sir Howard Vincent is looked upon 
by the House as a joke, and an indifferent bad joke at 
best ; he is an utter nonentity, with no influence what- 
ever in the House. He endeavours to make up for his 
absence of intellectual capacity by dressing showily 
and speaking in an affected ‘‘ haw-haw ” style. 


Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment to the Address on 
Tuesday respecting the condition of India brought the 
inevitable Mr. Bhownaggree to his feet. His flatulent 
speech did not disappoint those who stayed to listen by 
any excellence of matteror manner. Mr. Bhownaggree 
is a fussy person, puffed up with ideas of his own 
great importance, but with no ability to support his 
_ pretentiousness. Like many of his fellow-Indians he 
_ has rather a brassy voice. Sir W. Wedderburn made 

a fair speech, and has undoubted knowledge of facts 
concerning India; but he does not know how to make 
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them interesting and is terribly dull in consequence. Sir 
William is popular on both sides of the House. He 
was formerly in the Bombay Civil Service. His brother, 
Sir David Wedderburn (from whom Sir William 
inherited the baronetcy), was a member of the House of 
Commons some years ago. His constitution was, unfor- 
tunately, not of the strongest, and he eventually died 
of a nervous ailment. 


The Romford election is a good instance of a growing 
evil to which we have often called attention. In spite 
of Ballot Acts and Corrupt Practices Acts without 
number, the luxury of representing a big constituency, 
especially in the London district, is becoming. an in- 
creasingly expensive one, and members, weary of the 
endless drain for clubs and bazaars and bogus charities 
of all sorts, are growing more and more restive. It is 
well understood that this is the reason of the sudden 
vacancy at Romford and of the equally sudden importa- 
tion as Tory candidate of a gentleman of whom nobody 
had heard before, but who, we are assured, has ‘‘a lot 
of money,” and is willing to spend it freely. The 
Radicals have started the story that he is a foreigner of 
Hebrew extraction, who only became a naturalized 
Briton on the day before his address was issued ; but as 
this charge is made in the interests of a gentleman 
whose visage and name leave no doubt of his own 
ancient lineage, its point is naturally somewhat blunted. 
As for the neighbouring constituency of Walthamstow, 
the only point to note is that the Parliament Street 
wirepullers are pursuing their usual policy of offering a 
hopeless candidature to a member of the Labour party. 


The Irish landlords had their meeting on Wednesday 
in Dublin, and passed the usual resolutions against the 
working of the Land Act. This is quite futile, as 
no Government will reopen such a question when 
once they have by one means or another succeeded in 
getting rid of it for a few years. The crisis is, we 
admit, a very grave one for the landowners, all except 
the very richest, for the present rate of rent reductions 
will undoubtedly result in squeezing a considerable 
number of them out of existence. On the other hand, 
the tenants are meeting and declaring that even with 
the reductions they are unable to pay their rents; so 
that all Mr. Gerald Balfour has to do, from the House 
of Commons point of view, is to sit tight and set off 
one party against the other. 


We have never expressed squeamish sentiments on 
the question of female attendants in the House of Com- 
mons ; we could not pretend to rival the ‘‘ Spectator” 
in growing hysterical about the admission of waitresses 
on the Terrace last summer. But we feel that the dignity 
of Parliament demands that the line should be drawn 
somewhere. Impatient apparently at the prospect of 
having to wait till next summer for the appearance of 
female attendants, the Kitchen Committee has now 
taken upon itself to engage barmaids to fill up the 
gap of time. There is now a bar at the entrance of the 
Smoking-room, with a barmaid duly presiding. Now, 
we have nothing whatever to urge against the manners 
or the character of the lady in question; but does not 
this make the House look more than ever like a railway 
station ? 


The programme which the Government think of 
putting forward in their forthcoming Military Works 
Bill is becoming more generally known. We regret 
that they do not propose to increase the field artillery— 
for which experts give excellent reasons; but we are 
glad to hear that at any rate the garrison artillery is to 
be increased. The Guards are to be reinforced by two 
additional battalions, and three are to be permanently 
stationed at Gibraltar, as we stated last week. This 
last is a mere makeshift proposal, and will probably be 
rejected by the House of Commons, if it is not (wisely) 
dropped altogether beforehand. Not only is there 
strong society opposition to it, but there is much to be 
said against it on public grounds too. The Guards at 
the present moment are our only short-service troops— 
they have three years’ colour service and nine years’ 
reserve. They form in all seven battalions, admirably 


disciplined and trained, and are the best force we possess — 
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for an emergency. Moreover, owing to short service, 
they contribute a large reserve to our army. Guards 
reserve men are also easy to get at, for most of them 


are in London. 


Now, by increasing the number ‘of the Guards and 
sending three battalions to Gibraltar the difficulty of 
recruiting will be greatly enhanced; the standard of 
height would have to be lowered and their prestige 
would be diminished—which last fact would also make 
recruiting more difficult. Again, at Gibraltar the men 
could not be exercised in field firing; they would be 
taught only target practice, and that under unfavour- 
able conditions. So the Guard reserve would be spoilt 
for want of proper training. Lastly comes the question 
of cost and of the health of the troops. The Guards 
could not be sent to Egypt or to India—the cost would 
be too great in the case of short-service troops ; whilst 
the men are as a whole too young, and therefore liable 
to enteric fever, to go out to India. Even at Gibraltar 
they would probably suffer a good deal from Medi- 
terranean fever. The officers, too, who at present lead 
a kind of family life with their friends and relatives, 
not unnaturally dislike half-measures. They are ask- 
ing : ‘‘ Why send us to Gibraltar of all places? Let 
us rather go further and take our chance of distinction 
with the line regiments.” 


The debate on Tuesday night on the desirability of 
sending a special envoy to Constantinople showed, 
both in speeches of members of Parliament and in sub- 
sequent comments in the Press, a general misunder- 
standing as to the effect on Indian Mahomedans of any 
serious attempt by the English Government to coerce 
the Sultan of Turkey. This is succinctly expressed by 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” in a leading article: ‘‘ The 
Muhammadans of India acknowledge the Sultan as 
their religious head, and they do not regard the 
prospects of his coercion eye to eye with Canon 
M‘Coll.” The second portion of this proposition is 
undoubtedly true, and among all Mahomedans there 
is a strong interest in and respect for the Sultan as the 
head of the most important Mahomedan State. But 
they do not acknowledge him as their religious head. 
There is no Pope in Islam, and in every Mahomedan 
country, in the 4hutbah, or sermon, delivered on Fri- 
days in the mosque at the noonday service, a prayer is 
offered to this effect: ‘‘O God, bless the ruler of the 
age, and make him kind and favourable to the people.” 
In independent Mahomedan States the name of the 
ruler is given; in India, the words used are Wéhim-i- 
wakt, or ruler of the time, which applies to Her 
Majesty the Queen. If a priest in a mosque in Kabul 
or Morocco offered up prayer for the Sultan of Turkey 
he would very soon lose his head. The Sultan is not 
the reigning Khalifah, or successor of Mahomet, with 
absolute religious and civil authority. 


In the opinion of experts, the Mahomedans of India 
care very little for the Sultan of Turkey. The authori- 
ties must be aware that, in consequence of intrigues 
directed both from Constantinople and London, sym- 
pathy with the Sultan has been stimulated during the 
last few years in India, and his name is often improperly 
introduced into the shutbah in Indian mosques. But 
this is an innovation for political purposes. When the 
declaration of the neutrality of England in the hostilities 
between Russia and Turkey was sent for publication in 
India to Lord Lytton, he was much alarmed at the 
prospect of Mahomedan discontent if England publicly 
announced her intention of not intervening in favour of 
the Sultan. His Foreign Secretary, who thoroughly 
knew the situation, assured him that the Mahomedans 
would be altogether indifferent. But Lord Lytton 
would not be reassured, and he never published the 
declaration of neutrality, which only found its way into 
print through the Governor of Bombay, who published 
it without reference to the Supreme Government. No 
harm was done and the Mahomedans made no sign. 
The story is of interest as illustrating the present posi- 
tion. We are thoroughly convinced that it is our 
interest and duty to respect the sentiment and preju- 
dices of our vast Mahomedan population; but the 
difficulty of the situation is unnecessarily aggravated 
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by the absolutely incorrect assumption that the Maho- 
medans of India acknowledge the Sultan as their 
religious head. 


It is interesting to notice that, while Germany is 
making very appreciable inroads into our foreign trade, 
we ourselves are increasing our shipments to Germany. 
As compared with 1895, we last year increased our 
exports of coal, cotton cloths, jute yarns, linens, woollen 
and worsted yarns and woollen fabrics, carpets, 
wrought copper, hardware and cutlery, pig iron, 
nearly every category of manufactured iron, unwrought 
steel and tin, steam engines (other than locomotives), 
haberdashery and millinery, alkali, bags and sacks, and 
earthenware among the articles enumerated in the 
monthly returns. The most serious decrease of the 
year w@s in the takings of raw wool. If we carry the 
comparison back to 1894, we find an increase in almost 
every single item, the only conspicuous exceptions being 
herrings, jute goods, chemical manures, and seed oil. 
We have not gone to the trouble of making up the 
grand total of our shipments to Germany last year, 
for three reasons: the work would occupy too 
much time, all articles are not specified, and the 
authorized figures will be out in another month or so. 
But the returns before us show beyond a doubt that 
the aggregate has increased. Imports from Germany 
have also gone up—but that is beside the immediate 
issue. Our inference from the increased exports is 
that, though they turn out very sad rubbish for ship- 
ment to Great Britain and other benighted markets, 
the Germans know a good thing when they see it—if it 
is for their own use. 


The Moderates have certainly scored in getting Lord 
Wolverton to come forward in opposition to Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre at Haggerston, where Mr. Turton’s retirement 
releases a seat on the County Council. (It is reported 
that the retirement of this illustrious Progressive is 
meant as a protest against the severe operation of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Death duties on a recent inheritance 
of the hon. Councillor.) There is so little real 
difference between the two municipal parties that Lord 
Wolverton is more than justified if, at the price of 
changing his party name, he can save the Council from 
another bore in the hide-bound official put up by the 
Gladstonian caucus. Mr. Shaw Lefevre is putting his 
fortune to the touch. Defeat in a traditionally Radical 
district, following on his successive rejection at Reading 
and at Bradford, would give him his political quietus. 
Lord Wolverton has the opportunity of serving his 
country indeed. 


A little time back we called attention to the Western- 
izing of Japan. The operation proceeds apace. They 
have got a ‘‘ High Industrial and Commercial Council ” 
now, which makes speeches to itself, and propounds 
commercial problems in as masterly a fashion as though 
it were of our own Brummagem make. It wants to 
know all about marine insurance and the establish- 
ment of bonded warehouses, and it signifies its inten- 
tion of going into the export business, with special 
reference to the American market. We wish the 
Yankees joy of their Japanese exporters; for our ex- 
perience of them in India has not so far been of a kind 
that prompts a desire for indefinite extension. During 
the last year the Indian Customs authorities have had 
their attention drawn to a large consignment from 
Japan of ‘‘the English Pencils of the Eagle Pencil 
Manufacturing Company, New York” ; and anynumber 
of clocks have turned up bearing the legend ‘‘ The 
Waterbury Clock Co., U.S.A.,” fresh from the new 
works at Osaka. But the most delightful revelation 
which the innocent Jap has so far made of his simple 
ways was in the case of a consignment of ‘‘ Belmont 
Sperm” candles, which, of course, the Customs people 
assessed at the rate ordained for such articles. Then 
the outraged exporters wrote to the authorities to say 
that the candles did not contain a particle of spermaceti; 
they were just common candles, really, and would the 
Customs please assess them as such! Sorrowfully the 
enterprizing Jap now labels those candles ‘‘ Stearine.” 
This mode of doing business may be ‘‘ commercial,” it 
is not exactly High Industrial.” ‘‘ Our great Mikado} 
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“virtuous man,” should take in charge’ his subjects’ 

After:‘Captain Dreyfus, Captain Guillot. Of course, 
. it is impossible to judge of the positive, still less of the 
: relative, justice of the punishments meted out to these 
men, inasmuch as ‘one remains ignorant of the 
- relative enormity of their offences ; the second trial, 
. like the first, having been conducted with closed doors. 
. Frankly, one does not like this hole-and-corner busi- 
-' mess ; one prefers the method of the military authorities 
of the First and Second Empires. . 


._. The present regulations of the London University for 
_the study of English History and Literature are a 
scandal to education, and we fully agree with the writer 
. of the letter which we publish in another columg that 
_ some inquiry should be made into the way in which 
these things are managed. We wish to say nothing 
disrespectful about the gentlemen whose names he 
_mentions—in fact, we know nothing whatever about 
. them—but .we certainly think that men who are 
_ entrusted with legislation of this kind should have been 
required to. show that they had some qualifications 
other than those specified for so responsible a task. 
The greatest dissatisfaction is felt at the way in which 
. these examinations are conducted, and this is hardly 
likely to be obviated when the functions of crammer, 
examiner and legislator are united in the same persons. 


.. Dr. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, 1s certainly a well- 
meaning man, but the looseness of his memory and his 
inability to be exact about anything make him the most 
_ dangerous of guides. He is now engaged in publishing 

,,in the pages of a magazine his ‘‘ Reminiscences and 

Appreciations,” and in the current number he deals with 
what he has ‘‘ heard” and ‘‘seen” Browning say and 
do. Of course nothing would be more painful to Dean 
Farrar than to believe that he was telling untruths, yet 
there is hardly a statement of any importance in these 
elaborate ‘‘ Reminiscences” which ought to be accepted 

_ without the closest examination. For instance, the 

Dean tells at great length how Browning “said” to 

,, him that when ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates ” came out it 

|, was simply reviewed in ‘‘Tait’s” in these words: 

; Bells and Pomegranates,’ by Robert Browning : 
_Balderdash”—and then the Dean goes on to tell a long 

,, Story to that effect in what professes to be Browning’s 
_ own words. It really makes one throw up one’s hands. 
_If Dean Farrar had only given a single thought to what 

he was writing, he would have seen at once that the 

. story could not possibly be true of so late a work as 
_ that which he names. But the story is as old as the 

hills ; it has been told in print over and over again of 

_ £* Pauline,” which cf course, as Browning’s first work, 

_ fits with such a tale. But even then it has been proved 

_ over and over again in print that though Browning used 
‘at one time to tell this story, it was in point of fact not 
; correct. It wasa mistake of his. And with all that 

_ settled definitely and finally, here comes Dean Farrar 

with his dreadful old fabulous chestnut. 


That is but one example of Dean Farrar’s method. 
He telis us that the news of the sale of the third edition 
‘of ‘‘Asolando” reached Browning on his death-bed. 
' The first edition of ‘‘ Asolando” was published in London 
' the day that Browning died at Venice. For the Jubilee 
‘window in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Browning 
. wrote a quatrain, which Dean Farrar quotes, and then 
‘in half a column discusses its ‘‘ obscurity” ; no wonder 
_ it is obscure, for though the lines are only four, and 
’ though the Dean has a special interest in them, he 
_ Manages to make in printing them a misquotation which 
‘deprives the whole poem of its meaning. Dean Farrar, 
’ pouring forth his sloppy reminiscences, will never stop 
’ to check a reference. Speaking of what he supposes to 
have ogcurred in 1841 (it should be 1833), he speaks of 
' John Stuart Mill ‘‘ as then in the zenith of his fame” ; 
until the “‘ Logic” was published in 1843 Mill was en- 
tirely unknown to the getieral public. Again, Dean 
Farrar met Browning at Jowett’s when ‘the second 

' volume of ‘ The Ring and the Book’ had just come out 
(therefore in December 1868), and the conversation ran 

' on the Browning Society (which was not started until 
1881).” And soon, and so on, and so on. We have 
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seen it stated that these ‘‘ Reminiscences” of Dean 
Farrar’s are to be published as a book. If he is a con- 
scientious man he will carefully revise every sentence ; 
and we propose when the time comes to see whether he 


has done so. ' 


GERMAN LOYALTY AND HONESTY. 


[% German novels and on the German stage one hears 

a good deal about German “‘ loyalty and honesty” 
(Deutsche Treue und Redlichkeit). The Germans really 
believe that they possess these qualities in a higher de- 
gree than other nations ; they plume themselves upon the 
supposition, and they would be angrily surprised to learn 
that these very qualities are denied them by competent 
observers. And yet the opinion gradually being formed 
about the Germans in other countries is that while they 
are better educated and better trained than other 
peoples, they are also more unscrupulous and domi- 
neering. In fact, Bismarck is taken as the type of 
what most Germans strive to be—a man very successful 
in life and deserving success by his ability and resolu- 
tion, and yet a man of a low moral type, unscrupulous 
and tyrannical. 

It is rather difficult to determine which view of the 
German is the more correct. It may, perhaps, be sug- 
gested that the ideal of German loyalty and honesty is 
the ideal of the past in Germany, while Bismarck’s 
ability and freedom from prejudice is the present ideal 
of the German youth. In Germany, as elsewhere, both 
literary art and the art of the stage prefer to deal 
rather with the past than with the present, perhaps 
because the present, just because it is living and mobile, 
is exceedingly difficult to seize and render. 

There is an article in the ‘‘ New Review” for February 
upon ‘‘German Policy in Central Africa” which brings 
against the Germans as African colonists a terrible 
indictment. An unsuccessful Bismarck, as we have 
learned of late years, is an unlovely spectacle, and it 
would seem as if these latter-day Germans, irritated by 
failure, were earning for themselves an unenviable repu- 
tation. Dar-es-Salaam, the headquarters of the German 
Government in East Africa, is, we are told, a model 
settlement with a fine wide roadway and some half- 
dozen large Government buildings, but as a port, 
in spite of its capital harbour, it is a complete failure. 
At Zanzibar, for instance, one can see any day five or 
six big steamers discharging and taking in cargo with 
a couple of hundred dhows, some at work and some 
idle, and eight or ten ships of war, while at Dar-es- 
Salaam it would be hard to find any vessel except, per- 
haps, a German gunboat. The periodical arrival of the 
German mail-steamer is observed as a general holiday, 
and these German mail-steamers, subsidized by the Ger- 


man Government, get their freight, not in German East — 


Africa, but in Beira, Chinde, and Zanzibar from English 
traders. 
to the policy pursued by the Germans towards the 
coloured races under their rule. ‘‘ Arabs, Indians, and 
African Negroes are all included in the one category— 
to use the favourite expression of many German 
officials— as black swine.” The belief has taken root that 
there is one law for the German and another for the 
native. ‘‘ German officials are often cruel and occasion- 
ally brutal. There is, for instance, the case of the high 
official in German West Africa whose atrocities in 
flogging women caused such a sensation some few 
years ago throughout the civilized world ; and there is 
the case of the official in German East Africa who seems 
not to have stopped short at downright murder,” and 
the worst of it is the German Imperial Government 
have condoned the crimes of their representatives—in 
the first case the offender got off witha fine and was 
not even dismissed the service ; in the latter case the 
offender has been allowed to go altogether unpunished. 
In fact, from personal knowledge, we believe that the 
author makes out this part of his accusation: ‘‘ the 
Germans are systematically far too severe with the 
natives’; they do “‘ flog too freely and too excessively,” 
and, worst of all, ‘“‘ they are too prone to tyranny, in 
the modern sense of the word ; they constantly infringe 
the ordinary civil liberties of the subject.” 

So far our author introduces us to a sort of cheap 
Bismarck, with the high sense of his own superiority ; 
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irritated by his commercial failure, he goes on to tell 
us how this domineering Bismarck becomes successful 
as a trader through absolute unscrupulousness. 

We all remember the Conference known as the 
Slave-trade Conference, which at the invitation of His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians was held in Brussels 
in 1889-1890, and which was composed of the pleni- 

tentiary delegates of all Europe, and of the United 

tates. It sat for eight months and resulted in the 
Brussels Act of ’90, whose 100 Articles are concerned 
with the suppression of the Slave-trade and the regula- 
tion of the traffic in spirituous liquors. Our author 
first of all shows, what is indeed set forth in the 
Brussels Act, that the Slave-trade depends upon the 
importation of fire-arms, and especially of rifles and 
improved weapons as well as of powder, balls and 
cartridges. The Brussels Act absolutely prohibits the 
importation into Africa of rifles and ammunition, for 
without rifles and ammunition the few Arabs would be 
unable to enslave the hordes of negroes. The author 
of the article in the ‘‘ New Review” begins by 
declaring that ‘‘the Slave-trade is rife throughout 
the length and breadth of German East Africa. Ger- 
man East Africa must produce a revenue ; and in spite 
of the Brussels Conference, and to the detriment of 
Britain and Belgium and the other parties to that 
Conference, that revenue is raised by Germany on the 
importation of arms and ammunition—over what is, 
apparently, a Government monoply.” 

Our author, who evidently speaks as one having 
authority, and who, we imagine, holds some office in 
our diplomatic service, goes on further to say: ‘‘ All 
the gunpowder I have come across in my travels during 
the last five or six years in the northern half of the 
British Protectorate, and as far west as the Congo 
State frontier, has been of German make, dull and un- 
glazed, with, in most cases, the manufacturer’s name 
stamped on the kegs. It is put up in five-pound bags, 
but ten-pound kegs are also used, and occasionally 
twenty-pound kegs. At either end the kegs bear paper 
labels, striped black, white and red. At the one, the 
label bears the German arms, with the words ‘ Kaiser- 
liches Gouvernement, Ost-Afrika’ printed round them 
above and below, at the other is an elephant with the 
words ‘Pulver Fabrik Tinsdal’ above it, and with 
‘ Hamburg’ below. Tons and tons a year of this gun- 
powder are launched into the interior of the continent 
through the German East African ports. That the 
lives of missionaries and traders are thereby imperilled 
and sacrificed, and the tribes are set fighting and raid- 
ing, and the Slave-trade is renewed and re-inspired— 
all this is as little to the East African German as it is 
to the German at home.” This, it will be admitted, is a 
formidable indictment, and should be met by the 


German Colonial Office; but worse remains to be told. . 


Towards the end of 1892 the German Anti-Slavery 
Society, it seems, sent out an expedition to suppress 
the Slave-trade on Lake Tanganyika. For this purpose 
the expedition took with it a steamer, the ‘‘ Hermann 
von Wissmann.” This vessel was taken over by the Ger- 
man Government and launched on Lake Nyassa instead 
in 1893. At the end of that year it was found necessary 
“to close Deep Bay to caravans having firearms and 
gunpowder,” whereupon this very vessel, this German 
Steamer, took to ferrying these caravans ‘‘from the 
east coast of Lake Nyassa, opposite Deep Bay, to the 
northern bank to the Songwi River. Thus,” as our 
author says, ‘‘the ‘Hermann von Wissmann’ came 
to be employed in the very traffic for the suppression 
of which she had been built in Europe.” hat will 
the German Anti-Slavery Society say to this accusa- 
tion? It is precise enough in all conscience to deserve 
definite denial. But is denial possible ? 


THE PARTY OUTLOOK. 


Ts debate on the Address was dragged out to the 

bitter end this week, and after it was over even 
the members of the House who had taken part in it 
would have heen puzzled to state what it was all about. 
When this stage of ‘‘ public business” was regarded 
and treated as a formality, it was not particularly im- 
pressive or business-like ; now that it reduces the House 


_ of Commons to the level of a provincial debating society, 
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and involves the waste of two or three weeks, it has 
become an obstructive nuisance. The condition of 
India as discussed from the point of view of Sir William 
Wedderburn has no interest for reasonable human 
beings ; whereas a debate on the subject carried on 
under proper auspices would be a matter of the first 
importance. The same applies to the other questions 
raised. Irish agricultural depression was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Dillon, and discussed academically, with 
the only result of delaying its practical discussion on 
the promised Bill for the establishment of an Irish 
Agricultural Board Registration. So, too, with Irish 
University Education and half a dozen other ques- 
tions. This is a method of carrying on business that 
would hardly be tolerated even in the London County 
Council. 

The most striking fact brought out so far is the lack 
of party discipline. The Government majorities on the 
one or two questions when a trial of strength was 
attempted were less than one half of their proper 
number, and although this has been explained by 
the difficulty of finding pairs, it is not a good sign 
that pairs in such large numbers should be wanted so 
early in the Session. On the other hand, the Radicals, 
although largely for lack of other occupation they stick 
pretty closely to Westminster, are principally occupied 
with cabals and intrigues directed rather against this or 
that rival leader than against the Government. The 
only hope of the Radicals is of course to revive the 
battles of last year over the Education Bill, but if the 
Government are prudent the opportunity will hardly 
arise: and any opposition from the Radical benches 
would probably only alienate still further the Catholic 
and Irish vote. Nor indeed are the secularist and the 
Church groups within the Opposition too well agreed 
on the policy to be pursuedi Most important of all this 
year’s proposals for reasons of time must be pressed to 
a definite issue without delay. Better a poor scheme 
pressed on with vigour and determination than the best 
scheme in the world left to drift according to the chances 
of debate. 

Education apart, it need hardly be said that neither 
on South Africa nor on the Eastern Question has the 
Opposition any policy to put forward. The South 
Africa Committee will go on its weary way and 
accomplish nothing but a renewal of strife and bad 
blood where conciliation and concord are needed above 
everything. The mistakes made by Mr. Rhodes and 
President Kruger in the past are numerous enough, but 
not even Mr. Labouchere can imagine that anything is 
to be gained by rehearsing them at length in a Parlia- 
mentary Committee-room, at a time when the chief 
actors are more than ever needed at their posts. As 
for the Turkish trouble, debate is still more useless. 
The dangers to Europe and to Asia from any abrupt 
or violent attempt at settlement are so great and so appa- 
rent that there is happily no chance of any foolish step 
being taken. The little group of chatterers who flatter 
themselves that they constitute a Liberal Forward 
Movement have failed to secure the assent of any 
politician of even second rank, and may therefore be 
regarded as harmless. 

e attitude of parties in Parliament is well reflected 
in the country, where the by-elections seem to go one 
way or the other according to purely local or personal 
considerations, with a slight a oe tendency, as is 
always the case, in favour of the Opposition. The 
reduction of the Conservative majority at Salisbury 
will doubtless be followed by a similar reduction 
at Romford. Up to the present the Opposition have 
won three seats, which is not a large proportion for 
two years, but quite large enough to warn the Tories 
that only the active and aggressive policy that brought 
the boroughs round from the Whigs will serve to keep 
them on the Unionist side. The workmen who control 
the vote care not at all for Irish agriculture or the woes 
of the Armenians, but they are very keen about such 
matters as factory legislation and insurance against 
accidents. They will vote money freely for a stron 
Army and Navy, but they like to get value for their 
money, and do not care to hear of undermanned ships 
and skeleton battalions. In the House or out of it the 
path of success is clear: disaster can only result from 
vacillation and trimming. 
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THE COOLGARDIE WATER SCHEME. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘Two and a half millions of money is the amount 
: voted by the Parliament of West Australia for the 
supply of fresh water to the goldfields in the Cool- 
gardie district. The proposal of theGovernment Engineer 
is to pump water to the top of Mount Burgess, not far 
from the coast, and carry it through iron pipes under- 
ground by gravitation on to the goldfields. These pipes 
are to be 4 ft. 6in. in diameter, and the distance is up- 
wards of 300 miles. It will be seen at once that, after 
providing the necessary pumping machinery, reservoirs, 
pipes, and labour, the estimated cost does not appear 
unreasonable: it is indeed a.moot question whether 
the proposal can be accomplished for the money. 

As it is proposed to raise the amount required on the 
London Market, it will not be out of place to indicate 
how the scheme appears to One acquainted with local 
conditions and to suggest where there are possibilities 
of failure. Although these goldfields are referred to 
as sandy deserts, it must always be remembered that 
their altitude is no less than 1,500 feet above 
the present sea level. It is clear, therefore, that 
the starting point of any gravitation scheme must 
be considerably higher, must have an altitude of at 
least 2,000 feet. The water will then have a fall 
of 500 feet in, say, 300 miles. That is plain sailing ; 
but now comes the point that all these pipes are 
to be underground. In placing them underground 
down the side of Mount Burgess, it requires very little 
engineering skill to see that the pipes at the bottom of 
the mountain will form the lowest extremity of an arc 
which must then commence to rise upwards the full 
1,500 feet to bring them on a level with the town of 
Coolgardie. It must also be borne in mind that many 
of the mines which it is proposed also to supply lie higher 
than the town, and therefore some few feet must be 
added to the 1,500 above referred to. It is, of course, 
admitted that the water will rise to the level of its 
starting point, but to be of service some pressure is 
necessary, and it is certainly’ worth consideration 
whether any considerable pressure will be obtained 300 
miles away when it is also proposed to tap the supply 
along the route. Supposing, further, that there will be 
sufficient pressure, how is the lowest point of the arc 
to stand it, since, so far as has been disclosed, no pro- 
vision has been made for any increased strength of 
piping at that point ? 

That there are some difficulties to be overcome is clear 
from the fact that although, on the advice of the 
designer of the scheme, Sir John Forrest obtained Par- 
liamentary powers to raise the money, he, the designer, 
is about to proceed to London to consult with engi- 
neering authorities there as to the feasibility of his 
proposal. Thus we have the anomaly of an engineer 
inquiring into the feasibility of his scheme at the same 
time that the money is being raised to carry it out. 

Now for another objection which does not appear to 
have received consideration. The pipes will require to 
be carried in order to be placed in position along the 
route. One of the estimates of the Engineer is that the 
work will be completed in three years from the time of 
its commencement. When the Bill authorizing the 
scheme was before the House in Perth, a member—an 
engineer and iron founder with a taste for mathematics 
—worked out the freight, and found that it would 
require eighteen trains a day for two years to carry the 
material required. Of course he was promptly jumped 
upon ; everybody is who dares to question any proposal 
emanating from the present Government of Western 
Australia. For the sake of argument, however, let it 
be granted that the ironfounder’s estimate is extrava- 
gant ; which leads us to the carrying capabilities of 
the present railway line. 

This line now extends from Fremantle, the port for 
‘Perth, to Kalgoorlie. It has been built in sections, and 
for present purposes the portion from Northam Junc- 
tion to Coolgardie, a distance of about 300 miles, is all 
that it is necessary to consider. The contracts for con- 
struction, though all very low in price, provided for 
60 Ib. rails and ballasting. The rails in position are 
45 Ibs., and when the contractors finished the section 
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from Southern Cross to Boorabbin it was found that 
the ballasting had been forgotten. This contract, 
like all the rest, was carried out under the supervision 
of the Engineer who is the designer of the water scheme ; 
and, rather than make the contractor carry out his 
contract, the Government is now doing the ballasting 
at its own cost. Trains are not allowed to travel more 
than twelve miles an hour; and this is the line which 
was built by the Government which is always asserting 
its unbounded belief in the permanency of the gold- 
fields, and which will have to support the heavy traffic 
necessitated by the present water scheme. There 
are not ‘enough rolling-stock or engines to run nine 
trains, much less eighteen trains, a day, and it does 
not require much scientific training to be satisfied 
that the line would not bear the strain if there were. 
How, then, can the scheme be completed in three 
years ? 

Apart from the scheme itself, but connected with it, is 
the fact that fresh water is being obtained in Coolgardie 
at a depth of 180 feet. There are now several fresh- 
water wells giving 4,000 to 5,000 gallons a day. Many 
of the mines have asked for exemption because, having 
struck water, they have to obtain pumping machinery 
before they can continue working. Within ninety miles 
of Coolgardie a fresh-water lake has been discovered 
which is reported to be seven miles in diameter, with 
an average depth of fourteen feet. Around this lake 
is abundant food for cattle, and teamsters are now 
sending their horses to ‘‘ spell” there during the summer. 
Where, then, is the certainty that the Government can 
sell their water at five shillings per thousand gallons in 
even three years’ time ? 

To any one on the spot who has no interest in 
‘‘barracking ” for the Forrest Government the whole 
scheme appears a huge and ridiculous mistake; and, 
even if the London Market provides the means of 
carrying it out, the likelihood of the money being applied 
in the manner proposed is remote in the extreme. 


SIR PHILIP MAGNUS'’S PILGRIMAGE. 


“TH Report which Sir Philip Magnus and his 

colleagues have made to the Duke of Devonshire 
on their recent visit to Germany is opportune, and 
should stir the Government into doing something for 
Technical Education. At least it should serve to remind 
Her Majesty’s Ministers that the subject of Education 
is not exhausted in the polemics of Cardinals and Bishops 
and Congregational preachers. The Report is opportune 
in another direction. The Cobdenites have of late been 
unwontedly vigorous in pouring their oily optimism on 
the troubled waters of the German Competition alarm ; 
and this letter to the Head of the Education Depart- 
ment is a sharp reminder to all who read it that there 
is little ground for self-sufficiency, that the ‘‘ German 
Bogey ” is a creature of substance, and not of imagina- 
tion. The document is all the more valuable in that its 
writers are scrupulously careful to avoid offence to the 
principles of the Cobden Club. When I ventured last 
year to call attention to the same subject the Free 
Import apostles howled “ Protectionist” at me, and 
deemed that an adequate settlement of the matter. 
But what will they say now, in the face of the warning 
conveyed by gentlemen of such irreproachable character 
as Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, Mr. 
Swire Smith, Mr. Woodall, M.P., Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son, and Sir Henry Roscoe ? 

The Report boldly testifies to ‘‘the growing com- 
petition which the manufacturers of this country have 
to face,” and warns Englishmen that ‘‘there are indica- 
tions that in the immediate future our own countrymen 
will have to encounter a competition far more acute 
than anything they have yet had to grapple with.” 
After this I feel justified in coming oyt of my hiding- 
place from the assaults of outraged Cobdenites: this 
Report is a trusty shield. The four first-named gentle- 
men who signed it have been over to Germany, and 
seen with their own eyes the great things which 
Germany has done, and the astounding progress she 
has made since their former visit in 1884. Of course 
they went over in the spirit of the specialist. To them 
the whole business is mainly an affair of Education. 
They admit the existence of other causes; but they 
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are all insignificant before the great motive-power 

iven by superior scientific and technical training. 

his limitation of view is a defect, and must be allowed 
for. It is rather straining a point, for instance, to 
attribute to Polytechnics the foundation of those 
German cement works which have wrought havoc 
in the English industry; and the scientific expertness 
which results in the sale of a foul potato broth as 
Scotch whisky does not, it is to be hoped, occupy a promi- 
nent place in the German University curriculum. At the 
same time, it is well that educational enthusiasts should 
remind us what a splendid engine of industrial progress 
the German educational system is; and the descriptions 
appended to this Report of the few typical institutions 
visited are most salutary reading. The delegates 
dilate, almost with enthusiasm, on the wondrous 
electrical appliances at the Darmstadt Polytechnic, the 
princely expenditure on the new buildings of the Stutt- 
gart Polytechnic, the designing rooms and art studios 
of the Crefeld Weaving School. They dwell in detail 
on the arrangements of the Nuremberg Trade Museum 
and the Stuttgart Exhibition; on the life-sized 
figures, modelied in hard soap, at the Nuremberg 
Exhibition. And they go further afield, and describe 
Herr Knorr’s Conserven-Fabrik at Heilbronn, where 
cauliflowers are preserved in tins, and where the women 
who will consent to discard their corsets are presented 
by Mr. Knorr with blue-striped cotton blouses, and they 
convey to us Mr. Knorr’s assurance that even thus he 
has never had a strike. Also we are given a glimpse of 
some colour-printing works at Nuremberg, where they 
print Christmas cards and picture-books from English 
designs for English consumers. Next we are taken 
to another Nuremberg factory, the ‘‘ Elektrizitaets- 
Aktiengesellschaft,” where they employ an Englishman 
who received his first training at the Crystal Palace 
School: which shows that technical instruction in 
England may have the undesired result of contributing 
to the success of England’s rivals. Then we have the 
inevitable description of the Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
fabrik of Ludwigshafen, where 100 skilled chemists are 
employed in pure and independent research work. But 
that is a tale which cannot be too often told. It is the 
crowning triumph of Science over Rule-of-Thumb, and 
explains the crushing defeat of the aniline-dye industry 
in England. The inventor of aniline dyes is an English- 
man: his works, in an advanced stage of decrepitude, 
may be seen by the curious, encumbering the banks of 
the Grand Junction Canal, near the foot of Harrow 
Hill. Meanwhile the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik 
has increased its staff from thirty hands employed in 
1865 to 4,800 in 1896. Their works occupy 210 acres, 
including sixty acres of buildings ; and the Company 
has provided quite a model village for its people’s 
habitation, with dining-halls, baths and schools thrown 
in ; even a lying-in hospital is not lacking. Thorough- 
ness is your German's motto. 

For the tabulation of all this information Messrs. 
Magnus & Co. deserve our thanks. When we com- 
pare technical and scientific instruction in the country 
of our great industrial rival with the puny, half-hearted 
attempts which are all England can yet boast of, we 
perceive one most important factor in the under- 
mining of our supremacy; and it is to be wished 
that the Government may soon tire of its efforts to 
compose theological squabbles, and may grapple with 
the subject of education in the proper sense of that 
much-abused word. Yet we must avoid becoming 
faddists and ‘‘ cranks” even in this matter. Specializa- 
tion of function is very well in certain departments of 
activity ; but specialization of ideas is ever the parent of 
narrow-minded foolishness. The most perfect scientific 
and technical training that the most perfect German 
Polytechnic can show will not avail to bring abandoned 
English wheat lands back into cultivation, to bring em- 


‘ployment to our languishing cotton-mills, to revive our 


moribund sugar refineries, or to check the import of 
cheap German imitations of Sheffield cutlery. In certain 
industries Technical Instruction counts for almost 
nothing as a source of strength in the fight against 
the foreigner: in every industry something else is 
required. In some the crying need is for a revolution 
in commercial methods ; in some naught will avail» but 
a protective tariff; in others (rural industries these) 
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co-operative instead of individualist production is the 
main source of renewed health. And so one might 
extend the list. But I do’ think it wrong to extend it 
(as do the writers of this Report) to the denunciation of 
the Merchandize Marks Act. It may suit the shop- 
keeper and the export merchant to complain be- 
cause the country-of-origin stamp prevents them from 
selling as English goods at English prices wares hot 
from the German factory. But England is still a name 
to conjure with, and purchasers in every country will in 
most cases, when they can get the English article as 
easily, and if the difference in price be not too great, 
prefer to buy the English to the German or the 
Austrian. It is, therefore, of great importance to the 
home producer that his product should be plainly 
differentiated in the consumer’s sight ; and to say that 
the Act does not benefit the producer is to say what is 
almost demonstrably untrue. Ask Sheffield. So far from 
repealing the Merchandize Marks Acts, we need to ex- 
tend and strengthen them. At present they only ordain 
that foreign imports shall not be falsely described : they 
should enact that foreign imports shall be plainly and 
truly described in all cases as what they are; and 
shuffling out of the Act should be made harder than it 
is at present. 

Before leaving this Report I should like to draw 
attention to a certain statement on p. 13: ‘‘ The com- 
petition at the outset was met by efforts on the part of 
our English manufacturers to overcome the tariffs by 
still further cheapening this class of goods, a compe- 
tition which in most instances they were compelled to 
relinquish.” This is a most remarkable and valuable— 
albeit, unwilling—admission from confessed Free- 
traders. It is a prime article of faith in the Cobdenite 
creed that ‘‘consumers pay the duty.” Here is a 
virtual admission that they don’t. When, as in the 
case recited, there is a home industry to contend 
against, it is the exporter who has to bring down his 
prices to meet the tariff, not the consumer in the country 
of consignment who has to pay a higher price for the 
article. 

One more point, and I have done. The Report 
quotes with approval the Chemnitz American Consul’s 
statement that ‘‘if his country and ours did not meet 
Germany more thoroughly and more practically in the 
school, each would, in the course of a few years, be 
compelled to yield to Germany the first place in all the 
higher and more profitable fields of manufacture and 
commerce.” That is the exact position. One may 
almost say it is the pivot on which the foreign compe- 
tition question turns. The stock reply of the optimists 
when confronted with the loss of a particular trade is 
that the capital and labour thus “‘ set free” (as if they 
were liberated starlings) can be turned into another 
industry. Perhaps so; but then the industries which 
our competitors are most resolutely wresting from us 
are ‘‘the higher and more profitable ones.” That is 
just where the mischief comes in. 

Ernest E. WILLIAMs. 


MALLARME’S “ DIVAGATIONS.” 


” U’ livre comme je ne les aime pas” says 
M. Mallarmé characteristically (‘‘ ceux épars et 
privés d’architecture ”) of this long expected first 
volume of collected prose, ‘‘ Divagations,” in which we 
find the prose poems of early date ; medallion or full- 
length portraits of Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, Verlaine, 
Rimbaud, Poe, Whistler, and others; the marvellous, 
the unique, studies in the symbolism of the ballet and 
the theatrical spectacle, comparatively early in date ; 
‘Richard Wagner: réverie d’un Poéte frangais,” ** Le 
Mystére dans les Lettres” ; and, under various titles, 
the surprising ‘‘ Variations sur un Sujet,” which have 
appeared from time to time, recently, in the ‘‘ Revue 
Blanche.” The hesitation of a lifetime having been, it 
would seem, overcome, we are at last able to read 
M. Mallarmé’s “doctrine,” if not altogether as he 
would have us read it. And we are at last able, with- 
out too much injustice, to judge him as a writer of 
prose. 
In saying that this volume is the most beautiful and 
the most valuable which has found its way into my 
hands for I know not how long, I shall not pretend to 


have read it with ease, or to have understood every 
_word of it. ‘‘ D’exhiber les choses 4 un imperturbable 
premier plan, en camelots, activés la pression de 
Tinstant, d’accord—écrire, dans pourquoi, 
indiment, sauf pour étaler la banalité; plitot que 
tendre le nuage, précieux, flottant sur l’intime gouffre de 
chaque pensée, vu que vulgaire l’est ce 4 quoi on 
décerne, pas plus, un caractére immédiat.” No, 
it has always been to that “‘labyrinthe illuminé 
par des fleurs” that M. Mallarmé has felt it due 
to their own dignity to invite his readers. To their 
own dignity, and also to his. Mallarmé is obscure, 
not so much because he writes differently as because 
he thinks differently from other people. His mind is 
elliptical, and (relying on the intelligence of his readers) 
he emphasizes the effect of what is unlike other people 
in his mind by resolutely ignoring even the links of 
connexion that exist between them. Never having 
aimed at popularity, he has never needed, as most 
writers need, to make the first advances. He has made 
neither intrusion upon nor concession to those who 
after all need not read him. And when he has spoken 
he has not considered it needful or seemly to listen in 
order that he might hear whether he was heard. To 
the charge of obscurity he replies, with sufficient dis- 
dain, that there are many who do not know how to 
read—except the newspapers, he adds, in one of those 
disconcerting, oddly printed parentheses, which make 
his work, to those who can rightly apprehend it, so full 
of wise limitations, so safe from hasty or seemingly 
final conclusions. No one in our time has more signifi- 
cantly vindicated the supreme right of the artist in the 
aristocracy of letters; wilfully, perhaps, not always 
wisely, but nobly, logically. Has not every artist 
shrunk from that making of himself ‘‘a motley to the 
view,” that handing over of his naked soul to the 
laughter of the multitude? but who in our time has 
wrought so subtle a veil, shining on this side, where 
the few are, a thick cloud on the other, where 
are the many? The oracles have always had the 
wisdom to hide their secret in the obscurity of double 
‘meanings or of what has seemed meaningless; and 
might it not after all be the finest epitaph for a self- 
respecting man of letters to be able to say, even after 
the writing of many books: I have kept my secret, I 
have not betrayed myself to the crowd ? 

It has been the distinction of M. Mallarmé that he 
has always aspired after an impossible liberation of the 
soul of literature from what is fretting and constraining 
in ‘‘ the body of that death,” which is the mere litera- 
ture of words. Words, he has realized, are of value 
only as notations of the free breath of the spirit ; words, 
-therefore, must be employed with an extreme care in 
their choice and adjustment, in setting them to reflect 
and chime upon one another ; yet least of all things for 

their own sake, for the sake of what they can never, 
except by suggestion, express. Thus an artificiality, 
even, in the use of words—that seeming artificiality 
which comes from using words as if they had never 
been used before, that chimerical toe 4 after the 
virginity of language—is but the paradoxical outward 
Sign of an extreme discontent with even the best of 
their service. Writers who use words fluently, seeming 
to disregard their importance, do so from an unconscious 
confidence in their expressiveness, which the scrupulous 
.thinker, the precise dreamer, can never place in the 
most carefully chosen among them. To evoke, by some 
elaborate, instantaneous magic of language, without 
the formality of an after all impossible description ; to 
be, in fact, rather than to express; that is what M. 
Mallarmé has consistently, and from the first, sought in 
verse and prose. And he has sought this wandering, 
-illusive, beckoning butterfly, the soul of dreams, over 
more.and more entangled ground; and it has led him 
into theedepths of many forests, far from the sunlight. 
‘He would be the last to permit me to say that he has 
found what he sought ; but (is it possible to avoid say- 
-ing ?) how heroic a search, and what. marvellous dis- 
. coveries, by the way! Yes, all these, he admits, perhaps 
proudly, are divagations, and the secret, eternal, and 
only beauty is not yet found. Is it, perhaps, in a mood, 
.@ momentary mood, really of discouragement, that he 
has consented. to the publication —the ‘ showing off,” 
within covers, as of goods in’a shop-window : it is his 
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own image—of these fragmentary suggestions towards 
a complete Aésthetic? Beautiful and invaluable I find 
them; here and there final; and always, in form, 
hieratic. ARTHUR SyMONS. 


‘HEATHER JOCK.” 


a Ou sont les chevaliers de jadis?” Education is a 

cruel and fallacious, though no doubt necessary, 
process. ‘‘ Give me but polish,” says the pebble, ‘“‘and 
I should be even as is the diamond.” But the pebble 
polished is still a pebble, and the diamond still sparkles 
in a higher planet. 

To differ from the crowd, whether as a genius, an 
idiot, an inventor, or simply to have a differently shaped 
beard from other men, will shortly be a crime. At 
present, out of pure philanthropy for ourselves, we 
seclude our madmen in prisons euphemistically called 
lunatic asylums. In the East the madman still walks 
the streets, as free as any other man, and gives his 
judgment on things he does not understand, like any 
other citizen. True, in the East there generally is sun, 
and every evil with the sun is less. 

There is no sun in Scotland, but not so long ago our 
semi-madmen and our idiots philosophized about the 
world, taking the bitter and the sweet of life in public, 
just like the rest of us. The custom had its incon- 
veniences ; but, on the other hand, perhaps, was just 
as merciful as that which to-day shuts up every harm- 
less, foolish creature within four walls to save the sane 
the pain of seeing them. : 

The wandering semi-madman was a feature in Scotch 
life. In ancient times he filled, to some degree, the 
function of a newspaper, retailing news distorted to the 
taste of those he catered for, after the fashion of the 
modern editor. Again, he was a sort of block on which 
men tried their wits, not always coming off the victor 
in the trial. : 

What reasons influenced William Brodie, bred a 
weaver at the Bridge of Weir, in Renfrewshire, to first 
turn pedlar, or, as we say (Scoticé), ‘‘ travelling mer- 
chant,” and from that to transmigrate himself into a 
wandering singer and buffoon under the name of 
Heather Jock, are quite unknown. The status of a 
Scotch Autolycus has no doubt charms. We do not 
look on pedlars with the disdain with which in England 
the trading class is viewed. Rather, we honour them 
for the use we have of them, knowing the Lord created 
them for some wise purpose of his own not yet made 
plain. Hucksters and merchants both are prone to sin, 
and as a nail sticks fast between the joinings of the 
stones, so sin sticks close between selling and buying : 
at least so Jesus son of Sirach tells us, and though not 
quite canonical himself, his works are much esteemed 
in Scotland for their ‘‘ pawkiness.” But, being practi- 
cal, we see as little honour in higgling for thousands 
as for halfpennies, and call men ‘‘ merchants ” whether 
they carry packs upon their backs or send out ships 
freighted with shoddy goods to sell to niggers. 

So no one asked his reasons, but accepted him just 
as he was, with headdress like an Inca of Peru stuck 
all about with pheasants’ and peacocks’ feathers, bits 
of looking-glass, adorned with heather, and fastened 
underneath his jaws with a black ribbon ; with moleskin 
waistcoat ; bee in his bonnet; humour in his brain; with 
short plaid trousers, duffel coat, and in his hand a rude 
Caduceus made of a hazel stick, in the centre a flat tin 
heart, set round with jingling bells, and terminating in 
a tuft of heather. In figure not unlike a stunted oak of 
the kind depicted in the arms of Glasgow, or-such as 
those which grow in Cadzow Forest, and under which 
the white wild cattle feed, as they have done since 
Malcolm Fleeming slew one with his spear and saved the 
King. 

The minstrel’s features of the WeStern Scottish type, 
hard as a flint, yet kindly, his eyes like dullish marbles 
made of glass, such as the children in Bridge of Weir 
call ‘‘ bools,” his hair like wire, his mouth worn open 
and his nose merely a trap for snuff. Hands out of all 
proportion large, and feet like planks, his knees inclining 
to be what the Scotch call ‘‘schauchlin,” and imparting 
to his walk that skipping action which age sometimes 
bestows on those who in their youth have passed a 


‘sedentary life’ A true faux bossu, and though without 
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a hump, having acquired the carriage of a hunchback 
by diligence, or sloth. In fact, he seemed a sort of cross 
between a low-class Indian, such as one sees about a 
town in South Dakota, and an orang-outang which had 
somehow got itself baptized. 

From Kilmalcolm to Mauchline, from Dalry to Ayr, 
at a Kilwinning Papingo, at races, meets, fairs, trysts, 
at country house or moorland farm, to each and all he 
wandered and was welcome. 

His minstrelsy, if I remember right, was not extensive 
as to repertory, being comprised but in one dreary song 
about a certain ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” originally of a senti- 
mental cast, but which he sang with humoursome effects 
of face, at breakneck speed, jangling his bells and 
jumping about from side to side just like a Texan 
cowboy in Sherman, Dallas, or some Pan Handle town 
during the process of a bar-room fight, to dodge the 
bullets. At the end he signified his wish to lay him 
down to die for the object of his song, and did so, 
elevating, after the fashion of expiring folk, his feet 
into the air and wagging to and fro his boots adorned 
with what the Scotch call ‘‘ tackets.” 

Perhaps it was the dispiriting nature of the per- 
formance which, drew sympathy from those men whose 
lives were uninspiring. They might have thought a 
livelier buffoon untrue to nature from his unlikeness to 
themselves. What he had seen during his wandering 
life he treasured up, relating it, on invitation, to his 
hearers in the same way an Arab or a Spaniard quotes 
a proverb as if it was a personal experience of his own. 
Once in his youth ‘‘ west by Dalry” he chanced to see 
a panorama of the chief incidents of Scottish history. 
What specially attracted his attention (so he said) was 
when the lecturer enlarged upon the fate of Rizzio: 
‘* Man, he just depicted it so graphically ye fancied ye 


could hear the head gae dunt, dunt, dunting, as they 


pulled the body doon the stairs.” 

Our northern wit runs ghastly and dwells on funerals ; 
on men at drinking parties, dead but quite the gentle- 
man still sitting at the table; sometimes on people 
drunk in churchyards ; but always alternating, according 
to the fancy of the humourist, from one to the other of 
our staple subjects for jesting, whisky, or death. But 
Heather Jock, like other memories of youth faded away, 
and the constant spectacle of much superior buffoonery 
in parliaments, in marts, at scientific lectures, liter 
clubs, and other walks of life, bore in upon me that all 
the world is but a pantomime, badly put on the stage 
by an incompetent stage manager, ourselves the mum- 
mers, and each man, according to the estimation he is 
held in by his fellows, the pantaloon. 

One day in Tucuman, amongst the orange gardens, 
mounting my horse, which for my personal safety I had 
to do with a bandage over his eyes and foot tied to the 
girth, and thinking that the business of my life, which 
then consisted chiefly in going out by break of day to 
round my cattle up (farar rodeo, as the Gauchos say), 
was not inferior after all to that passed in a European 
office—where men begin at twenty to enter nothings in 
a ledger, and old age creeps on them finding them bald- 
headed at the same task—I chanced to get some letters. 

The messenger who brought them, slowly got off his 
horse ; his iron spurs, like fetters on his naked feet, 
clanked on the bricks of the verandah ; he seemed per- 
turbed—that is, as much perturbed as it is possible to 
be upon the frontiers—his hat was gone, around his 
head he wore a handkerchief which had been white 
when it left Manchester some years ago, his horse was 
blown and wounded, but still he stood impassively 
handing me a letter bag and asking after the condition 
of my health with some minuteness. Was he tired? 
‘No, Sefior, not over-tired.” Would he take a drink ? 
“Yes, to the health of all good Christians.” Where 
was his brother who used to ride with him? ‘‘ Dead, 
patroncito, and I hope in Glory, for he died like a 
Christian, killed at the crossing of the Guaviyti by the 
infidel who came on us as we were crossing, with the 
water to our saddle skirts.” This with a smile to 
lea palatable in the 
Christian, I may explain, upon those 
frontiers is rather a racial than a religious status. All 
white men are ex officio Christians, with the possible 
exception of the English, who, as they listen to their 
mass mumbled in English, not in Latin, are less 
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authentic. However, said the Gaucho (always with 
my permission) he would saddle a fresh horse and with 
some friends go out to fetch the body. 

Whilst he caught a horse—a lengthy operation when 
the horses have to be driven first to a corral and then 
caught with the lazo—I took the bag, with the feeling, 
firstly, that it had cost a man his life, and then with the 
instinctive dread which, when in distant lands, always 
attends home news, that some one would be dead or 
married, or that at least the trusted family solicitor had 
made off with the money entrusted to him for invest- 
ment. 

Nothing of this was in the letters, only, as per usual 
in such cases, accounts of deaths and marriages of 
folk I did not know, of fortunes come to those I most 
disliked, and other matter of the regulation kind with 
which people at home are apt to stuff their letters to 
their distant friends. 

One of the letters had a scrap of newspaper inside it, 
with the announcement of the death of Heather Jock. 
‘*At Bridge of Weir upon the 13th instant, William 
Brodie, at the age of eighty-two, known through the 
West of Scotland to all as Heather Jock.” 

So Heather Jock would strive no more with life, 
with people just as foolish if more wicked than himself, 
struggle no more against the difficulties of English 
concert pitch, and be with ‘‘ Annie Laurie” and the 
other puny dead who erstwhile followed his profession. 
Then I remembered where I saw him last: at an old 
house in Scotland perched on a rock above the Clyde 
and set about with trees, the avenue winding about 
through woods and crossing a little stream on bridges 
made the most of by landscape-gardeners’ art. I saw 
the yew trees under which John Knox is said to have 
preached and dealt with heresy and superstition, like 
the man he was, driving out all that kindly Paganism 
which is mingled with the Catholic faith, and plantin 
in its stead the stern, hard, hyper-Caledonian fait 
which bows the knee before its God in a temple like a 
barn, and looks upon the miserable east end of Glasgow 
as a thing ordained by God. The tulip tree, the yellow 
chestnut, and the laurels tall as houses, all came back 
to me, the little garden with its curious stone vases and 
the tall hollyhocks. I saw the river with the steamers 
always passing between the fairway marks, saw Dum- 
barton Castle on its rock and wondered how it could 
have been the seat of Arthur’s Court as wise men tell 
us. Then it came back to me that one day upon the sands 
I found the outside covering of a cocoanut and launchedit 
on the Clyde just opposite to where the roofless house 
of Ardoch stood, and watched it vanish into nothing, 
after the fashion of an Irish peasant woman on the 
quay at Cork watching the vessel take her son away, 
and just as sure as she of the return. ' 

Then it occurred to me that Heather Jock had 
been a different character from what he really was, and 
that there had been something noble and adventurous 
in his career. That he had, somehow, fought against 
convention, and preferred, after the fashion of Sir 
Thopas, to “‘liggen in his hood,” and go about the 
world a living protest against the folly of humanity. 
But, God pardon me, for that way exegesis lies, with 
finding out of hidden and mysterious esoteric motives 
for common actions, after the fashion which would 
astonish many, who, if they came to life again, would 
find those worshipping who, in life, were their most 
bitter enemies. 

Nothing of moment was in the other letters, and 
when the neighbours mustered, armed with spears and 
rusty guns, lazo and bolas, but each man mountéd on a 
first-rate horse and leading another to run away upon in 
case of danger, I mounted a ‘‘ picazo,”* which I = for 
such occasions, knowing he was a horse “fit for God’s 
saddle,” and taking my rifle with me unloaded, not 
from superior daring, but because I had no cartridges. 

Just at the crossing of the Guaviyu, close to a clump 
of ‘* Espinillo de Olor,” we found the body, cut and 
hacked about so as to be almost unrecognizable, but 
holding in the hand a tuft of long black hair, coarse as 
a horse’s tail, showing the dead man had behaved him- 
self up to the last like a true Christian. dicey. 

At the fandango after the funeral, during the hot 
night, and whilst the fireflies flickered amongst’ the 

* A picazo is a black horse with a white face. * 
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feathery tacuaras, and lit the metallic leaves of the 
orange-trees occasionally with their faint bluish light, 
above the scraping of the cracked guitar, above the 
voices of the dancers when they broke into the chorus 
of the ‘‘ Gato,” above the neighing of the horses shut 
in the corral for fear of Indians, I seemed to hear the 
jangling of the dead fool’s bells, and listen to the min- 


strelsy, such as it was, of the hegemonist of Bridge of 
Weir. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


MR. WATTS’S PICTURES. 
Il. 


fae discussed at some length Mr. Watts’s 

claim for his pictures as a contribution to 
modern thought, we may pass by certain critical 
Tar Babies that rear their familiar heads on such an 
occasion: the notion that Painting would be ennobled 
if it could do the work of preaching or teaching—those 
most menial of the arts of thought—the edification of 
the journalist who wires to a painter to inquire whether 
technique is necessary in noble art and is assured that 
it is just as well to have it. The real question 
remains, For what kind of spirit and emotion has Mr. 
Watts found plastic expression, and in which figures 
does he speak most clearly and completely? Across 
all those allegories and myths, and behind all those 
intentions and explanations, is there an image of life we 
can seize as we can those of a Giorgione, a Botticelli, a 
Piero della Francesca ? 

The critic who fairly poses this question will find it 
no easy one to answer. If we clear our minds by 
setting up as tests two of the most opposite and most 
strongly and perfectly expressed spirits in the history of 
art, Michael Angelo and Titian, we find that Mr. 
Watts’s admiration owns allegiance to both. Tintoretto 
was the child of the prodigious marriage of these two ; 
but Mr. Watts appears to side with equal complaisance 
with one or the other, and can hardly be said to have 
struck out a new plastic type from their fusion. But to 
bring the exhibition sharply to the test of these great 
poles is to hurry matters too much; Mr. Watts’s 
eclecticism has extended over a long stretch of time, 
and he has naturally come at the original masters 
through intermediaries: Flaxman, Fuseli, Blake, on 
one side, Romney, Reynolds, and a host of other pupils 
have been his masters. He has had excellent taste, 
but has been so little determined in his bent that his 
great powers have been at the mercy of any new 
imaginative or technical suggestion, and in late years 
his work has been a conflict between a sculpturesque 
plastic ideal with a traditional decorative colour and an 
interest in Turnerian and iridescent colour which goes 
far to wreck it. 

Begun and ended within the long career of Mr. 
Watts, the production of the two most inspired, most 
different, most definitely charactered spirits of that 
period in England was bound to sway him this way and 
that—we should expect to find in so impressionable an 
art the marks of Rossetti and of Alfred Stevens. If we 
pass in review the ambitious pictures at the present 
exhibition, we find many with no very definite character, 
pictures like the ‘‘ Fata Morgana” that might be the 
work of a grandiose and accomplished illustrator like 
Sir John Gilbert. But we are arrested by a very different 
sort of figure in the ‘‘ Psyche.” This is surely the high- 
water mark of Mr. Watts’s plastic invention, afigure that 
is a real addition to the list of those that give fitting 
and final expression to a character, a situation, an 
emotion. The simple and quiet pose, the self-forgotten 
arms and drooping head, are eloquent and unstrained. 
But this pathetic figure, this gentle and wistful meek- 
ness, belong to the realm of Rossetti’s imagination. 
And even this figure, beautiful as it is, shows in its 
néedlessly’ exaggerated scale and some particulars of 
execution a divided mind. The intensity of Rossetti’s 
bent held him undeviatingly to one course; the 
eclectic must give ear whén some great name like 
Michael Angelo’s is whispered to him.’ When Alfred 
Stevens appeared as the inheritor of that very different 
spirit, Mr. Watts must needs. be attracted by a new 


assertion of the most ambitious art that éver existed. 


Stevens was not me-ely an admirer, but one who 
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chose his master by a real affinity and fitted his own 


spirit exactly with a plastic expression. Rossetti was 
a great poet, but no master; the humble and wistful 
servants and victims of Love take a precarious life 
at his hands; the very impulse of Stevens’s art was 
mastery. No prouder figure was ever sculptured than 
his Valour spurning Cowardice ; it is not the swagger 
of gallantry nor the rage of battle, but a serene 
courage and contempt that breathe from the figure, 
with her half pre-occupied look, as of some English 
general pondering among the bullets the exact position 
of the Garden of Eden. Here is the sort of spirit that 
Mr. Watts is tempted to mix with the Rossetti-like 
strain. It never reaches expression so complete as 
that in the ‘‘ Psyche,” but the figure of the proud 
onward-striding youth in ‘‘Time and Death,” or the 
Conqueror on the White Horse, shows an imagination 
really fired and almost adequate to the conception : 
almost and not quite, because the figure betrays in the 
inflation of its forms and the difficulty of finishing 
them an unnatural strain. Stevens could finish from 
head to foot. Watts’s is a painting-in-despair, a meek 
voice threatening. The ‘‘ Love and Life” is almost a 
parody of this uncomfortable union. ° 

The history of Mr. Watts’s colour is as eventful and 
troubled as that of his plastic inspiration. In passages 
here and there he has reproduced the effects of Titian 
more nearly than any modern. The golden-headed 
nymph relieved against the nude figure beyond in the 
Infancy of Jupiter” is an instance. More frequently 
he forces the opposition of brown to blonde flesh till it 
becomes an opposition of leather to some discoloured 
greenish material, or forces the blue or red note in that 
artfully adjusted harmony till it becomes a crude patch 
upon browns. Then the effort to play this sophisticated 
ancient harmony is complicated and swamped by the 
incursion of a quite different vision of colour—that of 
modern landscape effects of dawn and sunset or 
iridescent mist. The mixture of two conventions in 
‘‘Dawn” is disastrous. In the ‘‘Olympus on Ida” 
the interest in an effect is at odds with the interest in 
the forms of the goddesses, for these demand more 
attention than they reward; regard them as clouds and 
one or two single passages are beautiful, but the rem- 
nants of Titianesque draperies, however subdued, are 
still in conflict with the ensemble. The ‘‘ Uldra” (that 
is to say, Rainbow Woman) also suffers from a land- 
scape treatment, but is the most satisfactory of these 
pieces. In the large allegories this new preoccupation 
is an enfeebling influence. 

Mr. Watts’s ambition has served him well, but also 
ill. The ambitions to paint all the celebrated heads of 
the time, to paint lessons for the nation, to paint like 
all the masters, are less valuable in the long run than 
the determination of the man who sees clear into his 
own impulses and powers to do that perfectly which he 
can do. It is interesting to have portraits of Men of 
the Time, but the nation is better served by a picture of 
all time like the ‘‘ Russell Gurney,” and the lesson of 
perfectly attuned feeling and workmanship in ‘‘ Bianca” 
carries further than the painting-in-despair of a ‘‘ Hope” 
or a “‘ Faith.” 

If these considerations sound disparaging, it will be 
remembered that an art must be judged by standards 
rigorous in the measure of its exalted claim. When 
all is said, Mr. Watts is the nearest the painting of our 
time has to show to our great master in sculpture. 

D. S. M. 


THE OPERA AGAIN. 


OTH for its own sake and for the sake of millions 

of opera-goers in the country whose only chance 

of gratifying their passion depends upon the Carl Rosa 
company, the singers who keep that concern alive, in 
spite of sundry disadvantages, atnong which I should 
be inclined to reckon the directors, deserve a little more 
detailed and less impatient criticism than they received 
in these columns last week. I dismissed them hastily 


with the epithet provincial—the epithet the true pro-- 


vincial most hates to hear. But there are various kinds 
of provincialism—the ludicrous provincialism of the 
University man who thinks Cambridge or Oxford the 
centre of the universe and talks with reverence of his | 
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immoral and can be bought for a price. 
‘wonder, then, at poor wretches of singers who have 


-their bread to win doing the only things by which 


dull schoolmasters to the end of his: dull life ; the pro- 


vincialism of the Cockney who thinks there is nothing 


good out of London; and (to come to the particular 


point) as well as the provincialism of the Carl Rosa 
company, which is bad enough, the provincialism of 
Covent Garden, which is a thousand times worse—for 
the inveterate provincialism of Covent Garden is the 
result of sheer stupidity and of lack of education 
and knowledge of the world, whereas many of the 
provincialisms of the Rosa singers are the result 
of necessity and might easily be conquered. Even 
the most valiant and conscientious. artist is likely 
to take the wrong path if she or he belongs to 
a company that exists by incessantly touring about the 


wild places of England and Wales, Scotland and . 


Ireland. For the provinces, being blameless in the 


_matter of artistic culture, are free of any desire to have 


the part of Tannhauser or Elizabeth or Wolfram sung 
and acted artistically ; and whosoever insists upon 
being true to him or herself, and sings and acts 
one or other of those parts artistically, is lost so 
far as the provinces are concerned. The provinces 
want mainly very prolonged high notes from Elizabeth 
and Tannhaduser and very low growls from Wolfram 
and the Landgrav; and though growls and high notes 
satisfy them, the only plan of stirring them to rapture 
is to accompany bad singing with absurdly melodramatic 
acting. An Elizabeth who fails almost to knock 
Tannhiuser down when she meets him in the second 
act, and does not stalk off at the last with the aggres- 
sively pious air of a High Church maiden going to early 
morning service, is reckoned a very tenth-rate artist ; and 
a Tannhauser who does not project his chest and lay his 
left hand on his heart whenever he is not staggering 
tipsily near the footlights with both arms whirling 
wildly (to express passion, of course), is thought a very 
tame fellow indeed. And I must not forget that 
all the ladies, even Elizabeth when she is not the 
ritualistic damozel, must look pretty, knowing, arch ; 
for your provincial—whether in London or out of it— 
would lose his life—or say, his wife’s—rather than 


relinquish his pathetic belief that every actress is 
Can we 


they can win it? I don’t wonder; and I don’t blame 
the singers ; but I wish to remind them that the habits 
they have fallen into are not at all good ones, but on 
the contrary downright bad ones to be avoided on every 
possible occasion. And I wish also to suggest that as 
in London these habits ruin their chances of success, 
they might regard the season here as a kind of bath 
to wash away the uncleanly accumulations of a year in 


‘the country, and regain some of their self-respect as 


artists. 

Far from doing this, the Rosa singers up to the pre- 
sent have positively indulged in orgies of provincialism, 
and not their own provincialism only, but imitations 
of the Covent Garden provincialism. Of course the 


‘feminine portion of the company was the worst; for 
“women devote so much of their conscience to matters 


of propriety that they seldom have any to spare for 
artistic or other matters ; but the men were so unsatis- 
factory that even Mr. Hedmondt, who is the best 
artist of the company, and one, moreover, who 


-knows London and its ways well, has often put his 


part into italics, so to speak, to a degree that fairly 
took my breath away. I am thinking now more par- 
ticularly of the acting in ‘‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg,” for excellent Mr. Friend placed me so 


close to the horns on the Friday night of last week 


that I heard scarcely anything of the singing, though I 
enjoyed the playing of the first horn immensely, and 
can testify that it was always in tune and generally in 
time. The little I heard of the singing on the occa- 


-sions when the woodwind had the accompaniment 


made me satisfied to remain where I was; and I con- 
centrated myself in each case with renewed vigour 
on the playing of the first horn and on the acting. 
Miss Alice Esty’s Eva, to begin with, was evidently in- 
tended to be the wisest little bird'that ever hopped about 
a stage and put its head on one side and laoked 
coquettishly at an audience. I have no doubt what- 


ever that ;it: would have brought down the house in 
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Mugbridge or Old Sarum. But in London the very 
gallery remained unmoved; and Miss Esty might con- 
sider whether it would not be worth while to play the 
part beautifully, first, and humorously second, and 
throw aside that laboriously assumed skittishness 
which is to the humour of Eva’s part as Mr. Frank 
Wood’s horseplay to the humour of David's part. Mr. 
Wood is an ingenious actor who has plenty of fun in 
him; but unfortunately he has made a speciality of 
looking like a forlorn idiot. Now that always arouses 
some mirth in the country: one can imagine a country 
audience sniggering as soon as he enters ; and in some 
parts—Lafleur in ‘‘La Vivandiére,” to give an ex- 
ample—it is admirably in place. But there is nothing of 
the forlorn idiot about David : he is smart, perky, alert, 
self-confident, impudent, absorbed in his own little 
dignity, and stirs people to laughter because he does 
not know he is laughable; and by thrusting his own 
peculiar grimaces into the part Mr. Wood destroyed the 
effect Wagner prepared for him, and, needless to say, 

made no effect of his own. His failure was another 
case of a part spoilt entirély through its being played 
so as to win cheap applause and cheaper laughter from 
the provincial gallery ; and,in this case it was the greatest 
of pities, for Mr. Wood has cleverness enough to win 
a genuine success by doing the thing in a legitimate 
way. As for Magdalena (Miss Kirkby Lunn), she was 
apparently out of sorts, and played and sang sulkily ; 
and before saying anything about her I must hear her 
in a part which she wants to do and does with enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Hedmondt’s fault was extravagant exag- 
geration, and I'am awaiting his next rendering of the 
part with some curiosity to learn whether this was the 
result of long-continued endeavours to make things. 
clear to the provincial mind or of a sudden uncon- 
trollable burst of nervous energy. Mr. Ludwig’s Sachs 
was simply not Sachs at all: it was Leporello out of 
** Don Giovanni,” and Leporello, strange to say, minus 
a great part of his humour, The less said about the other 
characters—the Mastersingers—the better. In costume, 
singing and gesture they were painfully reminiscent of 
Covent Garden—of Covent Garden at its worst. And 
several .of the principals, too, had caught Covent 
Garden tricks, and flourished them as though they were 
things to be proud of. Just as it seems impossible for 
a human being to discover that he has a tenor voice 
without immediately rushing to the hairdresser to have 
his hair and moustache twisted and curled into the 
recognized tenor fashion, so young singers, as soon as 
they secure an operatic engagement, seem unable to 
restrain themselves from developing the worst vices of 
Italian opera, which they seem fondly to imagine will 
stamp them as unmistakable “professional” artists. 
And they are right: one recognizes the professional 
with the first familiar ineptitude of action or speech ; 
and one curses professionals and professionalism and 
ecg all that professionalism implies with one’s whole 

eart. 

I have devoted this amount of space to some of the 
faults of the Carl Rosa company because only these 
faults prevent very excellent performances being given. 
In addition to Mr. Hedmondt, who will make an 
enviable reputation when his powers are matured, there 
is material of a fine quality in the Carl Rosa company ; 
if it contains neither a De Reszke nora Bispham, a Melba 
nor a Calvé, it is not hampered with any artists so 
inartistic and stupid as the worst of the Italian colony ; 
and it is exasperating to see operas spoilt, not through 
lack of artistic intelligence, but through sheer perversity 
and bad habits that might easily be corrected. Of colirse 
my remarks on the singing in ‘‘ The Mastersingers ” 
amount toa general condemnation ;: but this much must 
be said for the singers, that they struggled against the 
serious disadvantage of appearing in a theatre much 
smaller than those to which they are accustomed; and 
probably in the course of a. longer London season than 
the present one the leading artists, at any rate, would find 
it possible to make themselves heard without bawling, 
and to sing softly without gently subsiding into another 
and a lower key. In fact, J,am convinced that if onl 
they would cure themselves of their marked erovincial- 
isms they would succeed in giving operas so as to please 
musicians, even if they did not manage to please critics. 
Moreover, they would. preserve their voices and hold 
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their own as useful artists instead of being dropped out 
of the company one by one, during the next few years, 
voiceless and useless, as so many have been dropped 
out in the past. 
No one should miss the first of Mr. Wood’s orchestral 
concerts at Queen’s Hall this afternoon, when the pro- 
me is a first-rate one, mainly Schubert. Also, 
r. Dolmetsch gives a series of concerts of the old 
music at 6 Keppell Street on Friday evenings, 5 and 19 
February and 5 March. At the first we shall hear a 
set of division by Norcombe, a harpsichord suite by 
Sully, two sonatas and a fugue by Scarlatti, and Bach’s 
second sonata for harpsichord and viol da gamba and 
sonata in A for harpsichord and violin ; and the two 
following programmes are even more interesting. 
Whilst Iam making announcements I wish to recom- 
mend all lovers of Beethoven to hear Mr. Lamond play 
the big A flat sonata at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon next. His rendering of the big B flat, espe- 
cially the first three movements, last Tuesday afternoon, 
was on the whole one of the finest pieces—if not 
actually the finest, most Beethovenish piece—of Beet- 
hoven playing I have yet heard. But I wish some one 
would lend me money enough to offer a handsome 
reward for an intelligible explanation of the last move- 
ment. J. F. R. 


THE NEW IBSEN PLAY. 


“John Gabriel Borkman.” A play in four acts. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William Archer. 
London: Heinemann. 1897. 


“T= appearance some weeks ago in these columns of 
a review of the original Norwegian edition of 
Ibsen’s new play, ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman,” relieves 
me from repeating here what I have said elsewhere 
concerning Mr. William Archer’s English version. In 
fact, the time for reviewing it has gone by: all who 
care about Ibsen have by this time pounced on the new 
volume, and ascertained for themselves what it is like. 
The only point worth discussing now is the play’s 
chances of performance. 

Everybody knows what happened to “ Little Eyolf.” 
None of our managers would touch it; and it was not 
until the situation was made very pressing indeed b 
the advent of the proof-sheets of its successor that it 
was produced. As it happened, a certain section of the 
public—much the same section, I take it, as that which 
supplies the audiences for our orchestral concerts— 
jumped at the opportunity; and the experiment, 
in its original modesty, proved handsomely re- 
munerative. Then commercial enterprise, always 
dreaming of ‘‘catches-on,” long runs, and ‘silver 
mines,” attempted to exploit the occasion in the usual 
way, and of course made an inglorious mess of it. A 
fashionable run of one of Ibsen’s dramatic studies of 
modern society is about as feasible as a fashionable run 
of Beethoven’s posthumous quartets. A late Ibsen play 
will not bring in twenty thousand pounds: it will only 
bring in fifteen hundred or two thousand. On the other 
hand, the play which may bring in twenty thousand 

unds also may, and in aine cases out of ten does, 

ring in less than half its very heavy expenses; 
whereas the expenses of an Ibsen play, including a 
rate of profit for the entrepreneur which would be con- 
sidered handsome in any ordinary non-speculative busi- 
ness, can be kept well within its practically certain 
returns, not to mention a high degree of artistic credit 
and satisfaction to all concerned. Under these circum- 
stances it can hardly be contended that Ibsen’s plays 
are not worth producing. In legitimate theatrical busi- 
ness Ibsen is as safe and profitable as Beethoven and 
Wagner in legitimate musical business. 

Then, it will be asked, why do not the syndicates and 
managers take up Ibsen? As to the syndicates, the 
answer is simple. Enterprises with prospects limited 
to a profit of a few hundred pounds on a capital of a 
thousand do not require syndicates to finance them. 
An energetic individual enthusiast and a subscription 
can get over the business difficulties. The formation of 
a wealthy syndicate to produce a “ Little Eyolf” would 
be like the promotion of a joint-stock company to sweep 
a crossing. As to the managers, there are various 
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reasons. First, there is the inevitable snobbery of the 
fashionable actor-manager’s position, which makes him 
ashamed to produce a play without spending more on 
the stage mounting alone than an Ibsen play will bring 
in. Second, our managers, having for the most part 
only a dealer’s knowledge of art, cannot appreciate a 
new line of goods. 

It is clear that the first objection will have to be got 
over somehow. If every manager considers it due to 
himself to produce nothing cheaper than ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” not to mention the splendours of the Lyceum, 
then good-bye to high dramatic art. The managers 
will, perhaps, retort that if high dramatic art means 
Ibsen, then they ask for nothing better than to get 
rid of it. I am too polite to reply, bluntly, that high 
dramatic art does mean Ibsen; that Ibsen’s plays 
are at this moment the head of the dramatic body ; 
and that though an actor-manager can, and often 
does, do without a head, dramatic art cannot. Already 
Ibsen is a European power: this new play has been 
awaited for two years, and is now being discussed and 
assimilated into the consciousness of the age with an 
interest which no political or pontifical utterance can 
command. Wagner himself did not attain such a 
position during his lifetime, because he was regarded 
merely as a musician—much the same thing as regard- 
ing Shakespeare merely as a grammarian. Ibsen is 
translated promptly enough nowadays; yet no matter 
how rapidly the translation comes on the heel of the 
original, newspapers cannot wait for it: detailed 
accounts based on the Norwegian text, and even 
on stolen glimpses of the proof-sheets, fly through 
the world from column to column as if the play 
were an Anglo-American arbitration treaty. Some- 
times a foolish actor informs the public that Ibsen is a 
noisome nuisance. The public instantly loses whatever 
respect it may previously have had, not only for that 
foolish actor’s critical opinion, but for his good sense. 
But if Ibsen were to visit London, and express his 
opinion of our English theatre—as Wagner expressed 
his opinion of the Philharmonic Society, for example— 
our actors and managers would go down to posterity 
as exactly such persons as Ibsen described them. He 
is master of the situation, this man of genius; and 
when we complain that he does not share our trumpery 
little notions of life and society ; that the themes that 
make us whine and wince have no terrors for him, but 
infinite interest ; and that he is far above the barmaid’s 
and shop superintendent’s obligation to be agreeable to 
Tom, Dick and Harry (which naturally convinces Tom, 
Dick and Harry that he is no gentleman), we are not 
making out a case against him, but simply stating the 
grounds of his eminence. When any person objects to 
an Ibsen play because it does not hold the mirror up to 
his own mind, I can only remind him that a horse might 
make exactly the same objection. For my own part, 
I do not endorse all Ibsen’s views: I even prefer my 
own plays to his in some respects ; but I hope I know 
a great man from alittle one as far as my comprehen- 
sion of such things goes. Criticism may be pardoned 
for every mistake except that of not knowing a man of 
rank in literature when it meets one. 

It is quite evident, then, that Ibsen can do without 
the managers. There remains the question: Can 
they do without Ibsen? And it is certainly astound- 
ing how long English stupidity can stave off forei 
genius. It took Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni,” the 
greatest opera in the world, guaranteed by contem- 
porary critics to be void of melody and overwhelmed 
with noisy orchestration, thirty years to reach London ; 
and Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” made its way last 
year into the repertory of our Royal Italian Opera _ 
thirty-eight years after its composition. But even at 
this moderate rate of progress Ibser may be regarded 
as fairly due by this time. The play which stands out 
among his works as an ideal Lyceum piece, ‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders,” was his tenth play; and yet it was written 
thirty-four years ago. ‘‘ Peer Gynt” is over thirty. 
Why, even ‘‘A Doll’s House” is eighteen years old. 
These figures are significant, because there is an 
enormous difference between the effect of Ibsen’s ideas 
on his own contemporaries and on those who might be 
his sons and grandsons. Take my owncase. I ama 
middle-aged, old-fashioned person. But I was only 
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two years old when “ The Vikings at Helgeland ” was 
written. Now, considering that * Little Eyolf,” written 
only a couple of years ago, already attracts an audience 
sufficiently numerous to pay for its production with a 
handsome little profit, is it to be believed that play- 
goers from ten to twenty years younger than I am 
are not yet ready for at least the great spectacular 
dramas, charged with romantic grandeur and religious 
sentiment, which Ibsen wrote between 1855 (the date 
of “Lady Inger”) and 1866 (the date of ‘Peer 
Gynt”)? 

But alas! our managers are older in their ideas than 
Ibsen’s grandmother. It is Sir Henry Irving’s business, 
as the official head of his profession—‘u as voulu, 
Georges Dandin—to keep before us the noble side of 
that movement in dramatic art of which ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Cross” and ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan” are the 
cheap and popular manifestations. But how can he 
bring his transfigurations and fantasies to bear on the 
realities of the modern school? They have no more 
to do with Ibsen than with Shakespeare or any other 
author save only Henry Irving himself. His theatre is 
not really a theatre at all: an accident has just de- 
monstrated that nobody will go there to see a play, 
especially a play by Shakespeare! They go only to 
see Sir Henry Irving or Miss Ellen Terry. When he 
sprains his knee and Miss Terry flies south, leavin 
only Shakespeare and the Lyceum company— 
that company !—in possession, the theatre becomes 
a desert: Shakespeare will not pay for gas enough 
to see him by. Back comes Miss Terry; up goes 
Shakespeare, Wills, Sardou, anybody; the public 
rallies ; and by the time the sprain is cured, all will be 
well. No: the Lyceum is incorrigible: its debt to 
modern dramatic art is now too far in arrear ever to be 
paid. After all, why, after inventing a distinct genre 
of art, and an undeniably fascinating one at that, should 
Sir Henry Irving now place himself at the disposition 
of Ibsen, and become the Exponent of Another on the 
stage which he has hitherto trodden as the Self- 
Expounded? Why should Miss Terry, whom we have 


-adored under all sorts of delicious, nonsensical dis- 


guises, loving especially those which made her most 
herself, turn mere actress, and be transformed by Nor- 
wegian enchantments into an embodiment of those 
inmost reproaches of conscience which we now go to 
the Lyceum to forget? It is all very well for Mr. 
Walkley to point out that Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry and Miss Genevieve Ward would exactly suit the 
parts of Borkman, Ella and Gunhild in the new play ; 
but what Sir Henry Irving wants to know is not 
whether he would suit the part, since he has good 
reason to consider himself actor enough to be able to 
suit many parts not worth his playing, but whether the 
art would suit him, which is quite another affair. 
at is the true centripetal force that keeps Ibsen off 
the stage. 

Unfortunately, when we give up the Lyceum, we 
give up the only theatre of classic pretensions, officially 
recognized as such, in London. Mr. Oscar Barrett, 
when the details of his next pantomime are disposed 
of, might conceivably try one of the big spectacular 
Ibsen plays at Drury Lane ; but the experiment would 
be more of a new departure for him and for the 
theatre than for Sir Henry Irving and the Lyceum. 
Mr. Wyndham acts better than anybody else ; he makes 
his company act better than any other company—so 
well that they occasionally act him off his own stage 
for months together ; and he has not only the clever- 
ness of the successful actor-manager, which is seldom 
more than the craft of an ordinary brain stimulated to 
the utmost by an overwhelming professional instinct, 
but the genuine ability of a good head, available for 
all purposes. But the pre-Ibsenite drama, played as he 
plays it, will last Mr. Wyndham’s time ; and the public 
mind still copes with the Ibsenite view of life too slowly 
and clumsily for the Criterion. The most humorous 

assages of Ibsen’s work—three-fourths of ‘‘ The Wild 
ck,” for instance—still seem to the public as puzzling, 
humiliating, and disconcerting as a joke always does 
to people who cannot see it. Comedy must be instantly 
and vividly intelligible or it is lost: it must therefore 
proceed on a thoroughly established intellectual under- 
Standing between the author and the audience—an 
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understanding which does not yet exist between Ibsen _ 
and our playgoing public. But tragedy, like Handel's © 
‘‘darkness that might be felt,” is none the worse 
theatrically for being intellectually obscure and oppres- 
sive. The pathos of Hedwig Ekdal’s suicide or Little © 
phe death is quite independent of any ‘‘ explanation ” 
of the play ; but most of the fun of Hjalmar Ekdal, 
Gregers Werle, Relling, Molvik and Gina, té an 
audience still dominated by conventional ideals, must | 
be as imperceptible, except when it hurts, as it is to 
Hjalmar himself. This puts the comedy houses out of 
the question, and leaves us with only Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Tree to look to. Both of them have been more’ 
enterprising than the public had any right to expect 
them to be. Mr. Tree actually produced ‘An- 
Enemy of The People”; but I doubt if he has ever 
realized that his Stockman, though humorous and 
entertaining in its way, was, as a character creation, 
the polar opposite of Ibsen’s Stockman. None the 
less, Mr. Tree’s notion of feeding the popular drama’ 
with ideas, and gradually educating the public, by 
classical matinées, financed by the spoils of the popular 
plays in the evening bill, seems to have been the right’ 
one. Mr. Alexander's attempts to run ‘‘ Guy Domville” 
and ‘‘ The Divided Way” fairly proved that such plays 
should not be substituted for ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
and Shakespeare ; for I submit that we do not want to 
suppress either Rose-Hope or Shakespeare, and that 
we can spare Sudermann, Ibsen, and Mr. Henry James 
from the footlights better than we could spare the 
entertainments which please everybody. But why not 
have both? If Mr. Alexander, instead of handing over 
‘*Magda” to fail in the evening bill at another theatre, 
had produced it and ‘‘Sodom’s Ende” and so forth at 
a series of matinées of the ‘‘ Saturday Pop” class, 
financing them from the exchequer of the kingdom of . 
Ruritania, and aiming solely at the nourishment of the 
drama and the prevention of stagnation in public taste, 
he might have laid the foundations of a genuine classic 
theatre, in which the cultivated people who never dream 
of going to the theatre now would take their boxes 
and stalls by the season, and the hundred thousand 
people who go to the St. James’s twice a year would 
be represented financially by four thousand going once 
a week. 

At all events, the time for forlorn hopes has gone by. 
I observe by the publishers’ columns that Mr. Charles 
Charrington, the only stage-manager of genius the new 
movement has produced, and quite its farthest-seeing 
pioneer, has taken to literature. Miss Janet Achurch - 
has relapsed into Shakespeare, and is going to play 
Cleopatra at the forthcoming Calvertian revival in 
Manchester, after which I invite her to look Ibsen in 
the face again if she can. Miss Robins is devoting the, 
spoils of ‘ Little Eyolf” to Echegaray’s ‘‘ Mariana,” 
which must, for business reasons, be produced very 
soon. There are no signs of a fresh campaign on 
Miss Farr’s part. The only other Ibsenite enthusiast is 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who is busy studying Emma 
Hamilton, the heroine of ‘‘ the celestial bed,” which 
will, I trust, figure duly in the forthcoming Nelson’ 
drama at the Avenue. 5 

Altogether, the prospects of a speedy performance of 
** John Gabriel Borkman” are not too promising. — 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘TS Bank of England Directors have made no 
change this week in the minimum rate of dis-' 
count. It was expected by some that they would reduce 
the rate to 3 per cent., but wiser counsels have prevailed.’ 
The belief on the Stock Exchange still is that a lower rate 
must soon be established ; but that remains to be seen. ° 
The bulls of stocks are anxious for it ; but it does ‘not 
follow that the Bank Directors wil! disregard the laws 
of political economy to please them. ar 


Although the markets during the past account were 
not characterized by much activity, yet the Making-up, 
List disclosed a ‘general rise in prices. This, no 
doubt, was chiefly attributable to the cheapening 
tendency of money which favoured the purchase of: 
investment stocks. In view of the satisfactory reports 
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' of most of the Home Railways a substantial increase 
- ‘was recorded in this department. Notwithstanding the 
_steady increase of price in Great Easterns which has 
been going on of late, a further rise of 53 was 
established during the Account, while South-Eastern 
Deferred rose no less than 7} points. A pleasing feature 
’ of the Making-up List was a substantial recovery in Indian 
Railways, which had been depressed by the calamities 
affecting that country. Great Indian Peninsula has 
risen 10 points, Madras Central and Bengal and North- 
Western stock 8 each; while there are numerous other 
rises of less moment. Peruvian Corporation issues 
were carried over higher on rumours—which, however, 
the Company decline to confirm—that the negotiations 
between the French group of bankers and the Peruvian 
Government had been successfully concluded. Doubt- 
less such negotiations will serve to keep the market 
in those securities fairly active for some time. American 
Rails were generally higher ; but Commercial and In- 
dustrials did not present any special feature. With the 
‘exception of a gain of 9} points in West Australian 
Joint-Stock Founders’ shares, the tendency of mines 
generally was towards lower prices. 


Amongst Westralian mining shares a feature of the 
week has been the recovery in Hannan’s True Blue. 
These shares were at one time as high as £4, and 
subsequently fell to 5s. They have now sharply 
recovered to 17s. 6d. bid. There does not appear to be 
any particular reason beyond the reported discovery of 
telluride ore. Not one person in a thousand of the 
general public knows what telluride is ; but the word is 


imposing 


Singer Cycle shares, to which we alluded last week 
as emerging from stagnation and showing strength, 
are rather better at ;; premium. The particulars as to 
the estimated results, and the disposition of the profits, 
have since been confirmed from another good source ; 
and, while we only put them forward as market fore- 
casts, we think they will not be found wide of the mark. 


Neither on the Stock Exchange nor amongst the 
public has any general opinion as to the character of 
the past half-year in respect of net profits yet been 
arrived at. The North-Eastern dividend announced on 
Thursday did not lend much assistance. It was at the 
rate of 7} per cent. per annum comparing with 6} per 
cent. for the corresponding period of 1895. The increase 
of 4 per cent. was counted upon as a minimum. It does 
not seem much in view of the very large traffic increases 
reported for the half-year ; but there are various points 
to be considered. We do not know, for example, what 
amount is carried forward. The results, in the cases 
where they have reached the stage which makes analysis 
possible, support the view which we have previously 
expressed, that the boards of directors are rather 
striving to renew their working plant than to invite re- 
newed labour agitation by sensationally increased 
dividends 


% There has been rather a set-back in Argentine Railway 
stocks during the week on account of the reports and 
rumours regarding floods and plagues of locusts. 
These are certainly serious; but holders of Argentine 
stocks do not appear to realize the fact that such afflic- 
tions do not affect the whole of Argentina. The Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario and the Central Argentine companies 
appear to be those most directly affected by the floods. 
One of the most active stocks has been Cordoba 
Central. It has touched 68}, and closed on Thursday 
at 68, but even at the closing price there is a rise of 
something like 10 points ina month. As is very usual 
on the Stock Exchange, improving conditions were 
unduly discounted by the movements in prices ; and the 
locusts and the floods come in very conveniently to 
explain the reaction which, in any event, was inevitable. 
If the public would only learn to discriminate between 
the causes of Stock Exchange movements, how much 
better it would fare ! 


*: Everything appertaining to Mexico appears to be in 
favour just now. Beyond all doubt the financial con- 
dition of the country is improving, but why should 
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attention have been directed to this fact so suddenly? 
Does it portend some financial operation for the success 
of which quotations must be kept up? We have no 
specific information, but it is curious that Mexican 
Government securities and Mexican Railway stocks 
are being taken up one after another. Mexican Central 
Four per Cent. Bonds, which only a few days ago were 
quoted 68?, stood at 71} on Thursday; and both classes 
of Mexican Government Six per Cent. Bonds are getting 
near to par. The rise in the stocks of the Mexican 
Railway Company was almost the first incident to attract 
attention to this field of speculative investment under 
present conditions ; but if for the other upward move- 
ments there are no more substantial bases, we fear that 
there must be something artificial about the matter, 
and that the improvement of the country’s affairs is 
being rather liberally discounted. 


Straits Development shares were once regarded as 
a fine holding, but they dropped to 7s. 6d. They have 
just come in for some notice again, and have recovered 
to about 15s. This is said to be due to favourable 
developments on the reef belonging to a subsidiary com- 
pany with the euphonious name of Cherubang. The 
reef in question is said to be three feet wide andrich. Let 
us hope that this discovery is less illusory than those on 
which some of the present shareholders relied when 
they bought their shares. 


There are some rather interesting points in connexion 
with the declaration the other day of a dividend of 2s. 
and a bonus of 3s. 4¢. by the Langlaagte Exploration 
and Building Company. The Company was incor- 
porated in September 1895, and the dividend and bonus 
are to the end of December 1896. Of the Company’s 
capital, the Langlaagte Estate Company holds, or held, 
235,000 shares—nearly one-half of the total. Prior 
to September 1895 the Langlaagte Estate Company 
declined an offer of £500,000 in cash for the lot. In 
spite of all the adverse influences that have since been 
at work, the shares of the Exploration and Building 
Company are now quoted at about £2 each, though, we 
must add, the market at the moment is a restricted 
one. The distribution of 5s. 4d. per share represents an 
amount equal to about 2s. 6d. per share of dividend on 
the capital of the Langlaagte Estate Company. But 
as that is already a highly successful dividend-payer, it 
is only necessary to mention the matter incidentally. 
The point which we think of special interest is the 
effect on the position and prospects of Langlaagte 
Block B. That Company got 125,000 shares of the 
Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company. In 
this case the distribution of 5s. 4¢. per share on the 
holding in the Exploration and Building is equal 
to over 1s. per share on the capital of the Block B 
Company. Therefore, the incident would appear to 
afford a fine opportunity for solacing the long-suffering 
Block B shareholders by a substantial distribution. 
This, we trust, will be done. The asset of the shares 
in the subsidiary Company is a substantial one, and we 
presume still remains in hand. If we recollect aright, 
the Block B directors received and refused an offer for 
the Company’s holding on the same basis as that made 
to and refused by the Board of the Langlaagte Estates. 


In the South African Market the outlook is dis- 
tinctly hopeful. There is every likelihood of another 
prolonged period of cheap money and low rates of con- 
tango, the ‘‘ bull” account is a small one, and Paris 
buying has recommenced. The East Rand difficulty 
has been arranged, and everything points to an early 
settlement of the Chartered Company’s smbroglio ; 
while, as regards the mines themselves, the output 
is increasing, and the cost of werking continues to 
diminish. When to these considerations we add the in- 
spiriting effect of spring-time, we anticipate a material 
appreciation of mining securities. As we have pre- 
viously pointed out, the Crown, Heriot, and Robinson 
Mines afford the most promising investments; but 
Bonanzas at 7os. are not to be despised, and will pro- 
bably pay a substantial dividend in ‘a few months’ time. 


It is good news that the differences which for the 
past twelvemonth have troubled the South African 
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mining industry, and which at one time threatened to 
become serious, are now in a fair way of settlement. 
The breach between the ‘‘ Chamber of Mines” and the 
*« Association of Mines” is practically at an end, and 
the proposal of Mr. J. B. Robinson to establish in their 
stead ‘‘ an entirely new body which shall be called, in 
Dutch, the United Association of Mines, with a 
Government official as President,” strikes us as par- 
ticularly opportune. It is high time that minor points 
of disagreement should be sunk and forgotten in the 
common desire to show a united front to President 
Kruger. Nor will the effect of such a combination, 
bearing direct official warrant, be lost upon that astute 
statesman. 


Sir James Sivewright’s speech at Worcester on the 
present position of affairs in Cape Colony has de- 
servedly attracted a considerable amount of attention. 
He attaches great importance to the new railway 
agreement with the Chartered Company, under which 
the lines in the north are to be worked by the Cape 
Government, since this means that Cape products will 
be conveyed duty free as far as Bulawayo, and the 
prospect of opening up the country is brought measur- 
ably nearer. We welcome this favourable forecast, for 
Sir James Sivewright is one of the ablest men in South 
Africa, and is not lacking in the common sense gener- 
ally attributed to Scotsmen. The same can scarcely be 
said of Mr. Garrett, who has also been delivering him- 
self on South African affairs; and when he hints that 
those who took no part in the reception given to Mr. 
Rhodes at Cape Town will be made to suffer later on 
for their abstention, the Chartered Company may well 
pray to be saved from its friends. Mr. Garrett has, to 
be sure, the qualifications of having graduated in the 
journalistic school of Mr. Stead and of being on the 
staff of a Cape paper ; but even these fail to convince 
us that his opinions on South African politics are of any 
consequence. 


The somewhat farcical proceedings known as “‘ tariff 
hearings” before the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress have now concluded, and from the details 
which have come to hand by mail one is enabled to see 
what some American manufacturers mean when they 
speak of Protection. The raw wool growers and 
dealers and the glove manufacturers gave the Com- 
mittee to understand that they were modest men. 
They would be satisfied with the total prohibition of 
all competing imports, if they could get no more; 
but they would not consider themselves fairly treated 
unless they received a liberal bounty in addition. Even 
Mr. Dingley must have smiled at such an outrageous 
proposal. The representatives of other domestic 
industries which are supposed to be vainly struggling 
against the cheap labour and the shoddy of Europe 
were scarcely less backward in the expression of their 
desires. Perhaps the most astonishing thing about the 
whole series of ‘‘ hearings” was the moderation of the 
woollen manufacturers. Another notable fact was the 
insistence of all sections of traders upon specific instead 
of ad valorem duties. The framers of the new tariff will 
probably not be greatly influenced by the demands of 
either manufacturers or importers, for the rough scheme 
= a duties had no doubt been agreed upon before- 

and. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
PETRIFITE.” 


A representative of the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” has been 
given an opportunity of inspecting a number of speci- 
mens of products resulting from the use of Petrifite, a 
wonderful material for solidifying waste and other 
material. Even earth, sawdust and slate dust—which, 
it is claimed, other cements will not bind—marble dust, 
paper pulp, slag and all refuse can be converted into 
solid stone stronger than the original material of which 
it. consisted. Sir Frederick Bramwell, Sir Douglas 
Fox, Mr. John Burt, the senior partner of Mowlem & 
Co., Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son, the well-known testing 
experts, and many other well-known people are reporting 
upon it, and if what they state is correct, it seems to 
bea most wonderful material.. According to Messrs. 
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Kirkaldy, common earth becomes four times as strong 
as the best concrete and slate dust stronger than marble. 
Professor Bauschinger states that blocks of sawdust 
wear equally as well as granite. Mr. Fearon says that 
blocks of coal are made from coal dust considerabl 
superior to the present briquettes. Messrs. Forrestt 
Son, the Limehouse boat-builders, have made a boat 
of canvas which they state is lighter, cheaper and 
stronger than a wooden boat. Mr. Otremba states 
that he has made some statues twelve feet high out of 
ordinary sand ; and they cannot be distinguished from 
statues hewed in solid stone. Our opinion as to the 
value of shares in the projected Company to the in- 
vestor we must reserve until we have before us the 
full details of the prospectus; but there seems to be 
no doubt about the remarkable experimental results 
already achieved. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


_ F. J.—Yes; fairly safe, but of course not a first-class 
investment. 

UNCERTAIN.—Mexican Bonds are very good of the class. 
The country has always honestly fulfilled its obligations, and 
the price of the bonds is improving. See the paragraph in our 
“ Money Matters” columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR LANKESTER AND AMATEURS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
27 January, 1897. 

IR,—I wrote to you a letter which you published a 
fortnight ago, pointing out that the reviewer of Mr. 
Cunningham’s book in your columns had gone out of 
his way to make an erroneous statement with regard to 
opinions supposed to be held by me as to ‘‘ amateurs.” 

It does not appear to me that Mr. Cook (‘John 
Bickerdyke ”’) has mended matters. He has introduced 
the name of a gentleman and a society into your 
columns where I should have abstained from giving 
them an advertisement had I not actually forgotten their 
names. It is incorrect on Mr. Cook’s part to state that 
your reviewer mentioned any society by name, or that 
I specified any person or society in my correction of 
your reviewer's misrepresentations. 

A definite and entirely baseless assertion was made 
by your reviewer with regard to the reason assigned by 
me for not joining a certain society. He emphasized 
this baseless statement by declaring that he had it 
on the best authority. I did not seek or use the 
occasion of my letter in your columns to say anything 
unpleasant of any society by name, nor of its pro- 
moters. I did not mention any names. But it was 
necessary for me to repudiate the preposterous opinion 
fathered upon me by your reviewer, and accordingly to 
state what were my real reasons for not acceding to 
the request of a gentleman (apparently the authority 
cited by your reviewer) who called on me at Oxford— 
without any introduction or credentials—in order to 
ask me to join a certain society of amateur sea-fisher- 
men. Mr. Cook surely does not pretend to question 
the accuracy of my statement when | say (as I said in 
my previous letter} that I was unwilling to join a second 
society which was similar in its objects to the Marine 
Biological Association, that I was convinced (rightly or 
wrongly) of the incompetence of the gentleman who , 
called upon me, and that (in the absence of any intro- 
duction brought by my visitor or of knowledge on my 
part of the affair) | was not convinced that the motives 
of the promoters of the society in question were not 
those of the ‘‘professional” rather than of the ‘‘amateur.” 
Those certainly were my reasons for not acceding to my 
visitor’s request, and not any such opinion about 
‘* amateurs doing more harm than good” as that which 
your reviewer attributed to me. 

Should my unfavourable opinion of the gentleman 
who called upon me be now connected with any . 
individual by name, he will only have ‘John Bicker- 
dyke” to thank for it. I have heard nothing of my 
visitor or his society since. I dare say that Mr, Cook . 
is right in his identification; but I have no means of , 


, tracing him fyrther than the indirect evidence afforded 
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in the review of Mr. Cunningham’s book. If he will 
abstain in future from publishing erroneous statements 
about me, it is possible that I may be led, through the 
rusal of judicious testimonials such as that signed by 
Mr. C. H. Cook, to think better of him. As to the 
Society of Marine Anglers, I know nothing but what 
Mr. Cook tells us. 1 know of no reason why it should 
not have the good wishes of every one. It seems to 
have vigilant supporters in the Press—a fact which 
tends to show that its promoters are skilful fishermen. 
Yours faithfully, E. Ray LANKESTER. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 25 January, 1897. 


Sir,—I had almost felt inclined, more especially after 
the very sympathetic letter from ‘‘ John Bickerdyke,” 
which you kindly inserted so promptly, to ignore Pro- 
fessor Lankester’s insinuations in a recent impression, 
attributing them to the peculiar form of courtesy for 
which that able scientist has long been noted. As for 
the portion of his communication which had reference to 
my pecuniary gains in connexion with the British Sea- 
Anglers’ Society, the insinuation was so ludicrous to 
all who know the real facts of the case that I prefer 
to leave Mr. Cook’s remarks unsupplemented. With 
regard to the competence of the ‘‘ person” (who was 
so unfortunate as to undergo the ordeal, self-inflicted, 
of a long interview with Professor Lankester) as an 
amateur fisherman, Mr. Lankester has of course every 
right to form an opinion, while I have an equal right to 
object that his opinion is in this case of no value what- 
ever. I only desire to add that your reviewer gave the 
essence of Mr. Lankester’s remarks on the subject of 
amateur interference quite correctly, although that was 
not alleged as the excuse for the proffered honour being 
declined.—Yours faithfully, F, G. AFLALO. 


DECAY OF COTTON SPINNING. 
To the Editor of the Saturnay REvIEw. 
MANCHESTER, 16 January, 1897. 


Dear Sik,—Your article on the decay of the cotton- 
spinning trade in England strangely enough comes at a 
time when a complete revolution has taken place in 
regard to it: not for years has there been such activity, 
and lucrative activity too, in this trade as there is at 
present. Whether it will last is another matter ; at all 
events, adverse balances in the limited companies are 
now being quickly turned into fair credit balances, divi- 
dends are being declared where recently quite unlooked 
for, and companies who previously paid dividends are 
now paying much higher ones. 

All this is a matter of public notoriety, which nothing 
shows better than the increased value of the shares. It 
is surely, therefore, not an unreasonable argument that 
the increasing export of textile machinery does not play 
the most important part in the state of the cotton-yarn 
trade of this country. 

Although I cannot speak as a disinterested party, 
being connected with one of the large textile machinery 
works to which you refer, I will, with your permission, 
reply to your article in respect to this increasing export 
of cotton-spinning machinery and its consequences. 

I gather that you are of opinion that in some way or 
other this increasing export ought to be put an end to, 
or, at all events, curtailed. May I be permitted to say 
that this idea is but an echo of what was urged, argued, 
and made into law in the early part of this century with 
what was discovered to be the false idea of protecting 
the trade of the country ? for it was prohibited, under a 
severe penalty, to export any class of machinery from 
England. 

It was naturally soon discovered that machinery 
works of all sorts were losing an enormous trade, which 
would have been otherwise open to them, and that the 
country was consequently losing a large source of 
revenue. It was also found that foreign countries were 
offering such inducements to the pick of our mechanics 
that we were gradually losing some of our best men, 
and that if it continued we should lose the best part of 
them. To give one or two examples—Cockerill went 
over to Belgium at this time, and founded what is now 
the immense firm at Seraing (an undoubted great loss 
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to this country) ; and many other names could be men- 
tioned, such as Windsor of Rouen, Boyer and Walker 
of Lille, &c. There was, in consequence of all this, an 
Order in Council issued in 1844 putting an end to this 


prohibition and permitting the free export of all class 


of machinery from this country. 

What a benefit this was and has continued to be to: 
England the many large and world-renowned works in 
the country testify. 

What was found in 1844 to be a mistake would to- 
day be a far greater and more serious mistake. The 
whole of the cotton-spinning machinery works in this. 
country have been literally kept going for the last four 
or five years (and successfully going) by exporting 
to the Continent and Colonies. Home demand for such 
machinery has been so small and intermittent during 
that period, that without the export trade not one of 
the existing large works could have been kept going. 


‘ How serious this would have been it is impossible to. 


contemplate. There must be to-day at least 30,000 
men employed in the various cotton-spinning machinery 
works in England, and when it is taken into considera- 
tion how large must be the consumption of iron, coal, 
metals and materials of various sorts and descriptions, 
it can be no exaggeration to say that there must be at 
least 100,000 men in this country actually dependent 
directly or indirectly on the export trade of cotton- 
spinning machinery. He would be a bold man who 
would attempt to stop or hinder this trade in any 
manner. No one trade has ever flourished without 
some other trade suffering as a consequence, and so 
long as the flourishing trade is conducted in a legiti-- 
mate way, it is against the spirit of the age to interfere 
with it. I am absolutely convinced that no attempt 
will ever be seriously made again to put any difficulties 
in the way of machinery being freely exported, and I 
feel sure, Sir, that you will feel and admit that to con- 
template doing so would be a most serious matter. 

As an example of how even strict laws can be over-- 
come, I once had aconversation with an elderly Belgian 
gentleman, who told me he was in want of a certain 
small machine about fifty-five years ago, before the 
issue of the Order in Council, and that knowing he 
could only get it in England, he determined to go and 
get it, fully knowing the risk he ran and the ruinous. 
consequences of a discovery. He succeeded in bringing 
away the machine in 200 parcels, although the total 
weight was only a little over one ton, and he of course 
had to pay an enormous price for the machine. I have 
no doubt that this was not an isolated case. Permit me. 
to apologize for trespassing on your space, and believe. 
me, Sir, yours faithfuily, Joun SincTon. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Nice, January, 1897. 
S1r,—The clerical and ‘‘respectable” press seems. 
much aggrieved at the substantial fortune left by the 
late poet. But yet it is only the other day that the 
main argument against Socialism was that no Socialist 
ever was, or ever could be, a successful business man. 
If William Morris had ruined himself in the making of 
Art fabrics, how the Philistines would have moralized, 
and we should have heard such expressions as. 
‘‘dreamer,” ‘‘ decadent,” and a great deal more.— 

Yours, &c. GEORGE Ives. 


ARMS AND THE SNOB. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REview. 


Sir,—Being very much interested in your articles om 
this subject, I venture to make a few suggestions which 
seem to me important. Your correspondent ‘ X ” 
states his point to be that ‘‘ the use of arms should be 
dropped unless the legal right exists”; and so far I 
entirely agree with him. But when he defines (if I under- 
stand him) “legal right ” as depending on the recording 


of pedigrees at the College of Arms I differ. Those who | 


are entitled to bear arms may be divided into two 
classes : (a) those to whom arms have been granted ; 
4) those who are legitimately descended through males 


‘from gentlemen to whom arms have been (1) granted 
or (2) allowed. Now the right of those comprised in. 
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class 4 to bear arms seems to me to be entirely inde-- 


pendent of the proof of such right—that is, their 
pedigree—being recorded at the College of Arms, nor 
can I admit that the Kings of Arms are the only per- 
sons who can decide whether such right is properly 
made out, though they are undoubtedly the only per- 
sons who can officially state that such right exists. 

The recording of pedigrees, if it is necessary to go 
back for any considerable time, is an expensive matter, 
and, especially with regard to the descent requisite for 
the allowance of quarterings, not made as cheap as it 
might be by the present practice at the College, so that 
it is desirable to consider the value of the modern 
records of the College. In my opinion, and without in 
any way wishing to disparage the excellent work that 
is now being done by some at least of the Heralds, 
such value is extremely small. In support of this I 
will point out two facts—firstly, that any of the so- 
called records are liable at any time to be altered by a 
Chapter of the College if found incorrect, which shows 
the opinion of the authorities as to the value of their 
records; and, secondly, that the evidence necessary to 
record a pedigree under the present practice in certain 
cases is of such a nature as to render it by no means 
difficult for any one who knows his way about, and is 
lucky enough to hit on a suitable record of a family of 
the same name, to get officially a pedigree and arms to 
which he has not the slightest right. The above con- 
siderations do not, to my mind, make it inadvisable to 
record pedigrees (I have recently recorded my own up 
to date), but suggest the following way out of the 
present state of things :— 

The College of Arms should publish an authoritative 
list of those who are officially entitled to bear arms, 
having recorded their pedigrees up to the present time, 
and from time to time further lists of those who so 
record their pedigrees, or to whom such certificates, as 
suggested below, have been granted. 

The College of Arms should grant at a reasonable 
fee personal certificates of the right to bear arms on 
production of proof of descent sufficient to enable the 
pedigree to be recorded, but without making the pre- 
sent high charges for recording the pedigree, and with- 
out recording the pedigree. Such certificates should 
not be allowed asa proof of descent, should the pedigree 
be recorded hereafter. 

I would lay great stress on the fact that these acts 
should be done by the College of Arms, and not by 
individual Heralds. I enclose my card, and remain 
yours faithfully, ARMIGER. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In reply to the remarks of ‘‘Armiger,” he 
completely misunderstands me. The omission to record 
a pedigree does not invalidate an existing right to arms; 
and I do not think ‘‘ Armiger ” can point to any case to 
which I have referred in my articles where the matter 
hangs upon any such supposition, though I have neces- 
sarily in some cases had to speak somewhat guardedly. 
But what I do object to is the fact that descent is as- 
serted from old families when it does not exist. When 
the right is challenged, claimants fall back upon some 
such arguments as ‘‘ Armiger” puts forward, and seek 
to confuse the issue. Had ‘‘ Armiger” had my expe- 
rience of the College of Arms, he would know that it is 
impossible for a ‘‘ faked” pedigree to get upon record. 
And the “proof” of the pedigree depends upon the 
Chapter of the College, and of upon any individual 
officer. I defy him to give me a modern instance, and 
I will define the word ‘‘modern” as widely as he 
wishes. 

As to the official alteration of the records by the 
Chapter, if ‘‘ Armiger” knew how rare were the altera- 
tions made, and how trivial the alterations are when 
they are made, he would know that the opportunity of 
change exists almost solely as theoretical machinery to 
guard against the possibility of the perpetuation of 
error, rather than a regular practice frequently adopted, 
as ‘‘ Armiger’s” letter would lead one to suppose. 

In reply to the letter of Mr. Hudson in your issue of 
26 December I wish to say that I am aware such cases 
may -exist in Scotland (where the common law has 
declared them illegal), in Ireland (where the op 
of ‘‘ confirmation” exists to provide for them), and in 
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servant, 
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the Channel Islands. I know of no such case in Eng- 
land. Time after time has the statement been made to 
me, but I can learn of no case capable of proof. I 
challenge Mr. Hudson to produce such a case where 
a family has escaped unnoticed through the Visitations 
and which then bore arms (in support of which the 
proof then necessary was existing), and the whole of the 
pedigree of which family is capable of legal substantia- 
tion. To the foregoing I make the reservation of those 
families who, having duly recorded at the Heralds’ 
College independently of the Visitations, appear in 
some cases to have been relieved of the necessity of 
attending or receiving a summons.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, X. 


JOURNALISTIC PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


New York City, 4 January, 1897. 


Dear Sir,—In a recent number of the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” you speak of a certain London journal chuck- 
ling because Canada may enter into fiscal arrangements 
with the United States which would involve discrimina- 
tion against the Motherland. 

Upon reading that paragraph I could not help wonder- 
ing whether the paper referred to is the precious sheet 
which instructs its New York correspondent to carefully 
refrain from sending any matter likely to give offence 
to'the Jews, Americans, and Irish Catholics, of whom, 
according to the editor’s statement, the larger portion 
of its readers are composed. An English journal which 
requires news suppressed and distorted in order that 
the feelings of a pack of foreigners may not be lacerated 
is scarcely likely to be intensely patriotic or British. 

It is a pity you have not more newspapers in London 
which seek readers only among Englishmen. Practically 
all the score or more correspondents of English journals 
and news agencies in this city are Jews, Americans 
and Irish, simply because the conditions imposed are 
such as to preclude self-respecting patriotic Englishmen 
from acting in that —* Judging by the instruc- 
tions the London journals furnish their American corre- 
spondents, they must be more afraid of offending various 
foreign elements than are the New York newspapers, 
If patriotism and race pride are not entirely dead among 
the English, London offers an excellent field for a news- 
paper which, owned and edited by Englishmen, would 


cater exclusively for Englishmen.—-Respectfully yours, 
Josepu BANIsTER. 


THE LONDON B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Some time ago you did excellent service in 
directing public attention to the scandalous way in which 
the School of English Literature at Oxford was consti- 
tuted, and in pointing out howdisastrously its eo 
must affect the study of English generally. similar 
scandal is, it seems, to be repeated in London. It is 
currently reported that Professor Kerr, of University 
College, with the assistance of a Mr. Israel Gollancz 
and a Mr. Frank Heath, is remoulding the English 
History and English Literature curriculum of the 
University of London. May I suggest that some 
inquiry should be made into the qualifications of 
these gentlemen for this responsible work ? All 
that seems at present to be known of them is that 
the first is Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, and that the other is an Examiner 
on that subject for the London University, which pre- 
sumably means that the one is engaged in “‘ cramming” 
the candidates whom it is the function of the other to 
examine. When we consider that the regulations for 
that examination affect not London only, but the whole 
of England, is it too much to expect that those who 
draw up the curriculum for it should have some other 
qualifications for the business than the fact that 
one is known only as a Professor at the principal 
‘‘cramming” place for the London degree, and the other | 
as an Examiner for that degree, while the third appears 
to be an assistant-secretary in the establishment? This 
is the way we do things in England.—Your obedient 

iw’ A Lonvon. M.A.. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. 


** The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush.” By Sir George Scott 
Robertson, K.C.S.I., British Agent, Gilgit. Illus- 
trated by A. D. M‘Cormick. London: Lawrence 
& Bullen. 1896. 


A: a year ago, in this Review, I strongly 
denounced the policy which permitted the Amir 
of Afghanistan to destroy the independence of the in- 
teresting race which inhabits the wild mountain region 
of Kafiristan in return for his acquiescence in the exten- 
sion of British supremacy over tribes of Afghan origin 
which he and his predecessors had always been anxious 
to include among the subjects and dependents of Kabul. 
The subjugation of Kafiristan is now complete, and 
that chapter of history may be said to be closed. There 
is no advantage in reopening the question of policy; 
for, whether good or evil, it has been adopted and 
carried out, and sensible Englishmen are accustomed 
to acquiesce in accomplished facts. But those who are 
acquainted with Oriental methods of repression and 
warfare, and who have studied the least sensational and 
the most coldly official record of the recent Armenian 
troubles, will smile somewhat sadly at the naiveté with 
which Sir George Robertson lately described to a news- 
paper reporter the position of affairs in Kdfiristan 
when he left Chitral last September. Affairs were then 
quiet and satisfactory. The Amir had shown very 
politic leniency in dealing with the Kafirs. In the 
Bashgul valley, with its many tribes, less than 
' forty had been killed during the fighting with the 
Afghan troops. The villages of the Kam people, 
with whom he lived in 1890-91, had, indeed, been 
burnt, in consequence of the strong opposition and 
obstinacy they had displayed. Many boys had 
been sent to the Amir’s capital for instruction in the 
Muhamadan faith. A large number of mullahs had 
been sent into the country to teach the people, and 
Kafiristan was now nominally Muhamadan. Thus the 
official account of the situation. It recalls the historical 
message that order reigned at Warsaw, and the 
equally historical passage of Tacitus: ‘‘ Solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.” ‘‘ Kdfiristan is now nominally 
Muhamadan.” e have no occasion to look back into 
history to understand the methods of the proselytism 
of Islam when we have the living lessons of Armenia 
and the Soudan to inform us. And these poor Kafirs 
have held their own, in savage isolation, from time 
immemorial in their mountain fastnesses, and have 
beaten back the Muhamadan invaders who have tried 
to subdue them, and compel them to accept the hated 
creed of the Prophet. Wild, untutored, uncivilized, it 
is true ; but all men who love freedom are entitled to 
respect, and many Englishmen will for ever feel shame 
that the rude bows and arrows of the Kadfirs should 
have been matched against rifles made in British work- 
shops. 

Although I am not in accord with the policy which 
Sir George Robertson represents, and which I consider 
has caused England great and unnecessary loss in 
money and reputation, yet there can be no doubt that 
his book is of the greatest interest and importance, 
both as a record of exploration carried out with 
the utmost energy, tact and gallantry ; and, secondly, 
as the only detailed and truthful account of a 
strange people whose manners and customs, unchanged 
from the time of Alexander the Great, will now rapidly 
disintegrate under Afghan pressure and Muhamadan 
teaching. The volume, which in more senses than one 
is a weighty one of 650 pages, is a treasure-house of 
valuable facts—ethnological, anthropological and his- 
torical—and Sir George Robertson is to be congratu- 
lated on the thoroughness with which he hasaccomplished 
a work which is monumental, both from its industry and 
as forming the epitaph of the Kdfir race. No one before 
him has had the opportunity of studying the KAfirs in their 
own home, while, being a member of the medical pro- 
fession, which is held in high honour among all simple 
people, he was not only received with unusual confi- 
dence, but was, by education and training, fully compe- 
tent’ to profit: by the unique opportunity of scientific 
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inquiry which his own courage and resource had created. 
No one can read Sir George Robertson’s book without 
understanding that by temper and ability he is an 


explorer of whom England may be proud, one of an- 


adventurous class who have widened the bounds of 
human knowledge and done much to increase the legi- 
timate influence of their country in the more inaccessible 
regions of the world. Apart from all questions of frontier 
policy, this praise is justly due to him. 

It would appear that, with the exception of General 
Lockhart and his mission, who, in 1885, penetrated for 
a few'days into the upper part of the Bashgul valley, 
Sir G. Robertson is the only European who has visited 
the Kafir country. This claim has indeed been advanced 
by the late Mr. McNair, to whom the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society awarded the Murchison medal of the 
year for the achievement. But his claim has been 
definitely challenged by Sir G. Robertson, who is 
supported by Colonel Woodthorpe, one of General 
Lockhart’s mission, and himself an explorer of the first 
rank. Colonel Woodthorpe states that he is confident, as 
is Sir W. Lockhart himself, that McNair never reached 
the Lutdeh villages, as he stated before the Geographical 
Society. This conflict of claims may be left to the 
decision of experts, and does not require further dis- 
cussion in this place. Certain it is that McNair was a 
most trustworthy and courageous explorer, and that if 
he imagined that he had come in contact with the true 
Kadfirs in their home, it is only that he mistook the 
idolatrous Kaldsh, a slave tribe of Chitral, for true 
Kafirs. As a literary curiosity 1 might mention the 
assertion by a reviewer of Sir George’s book that 
Rudyard Kipling was the only other traveller to 
penetrate the fastnesses of Kafiristin. Considering 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has never, within the know- 
ledge of his friends, crossed the North-West Frontier at 
any point, this statement, which is solely due to the 
imaginative power of his incomparable story, ‘‘ The 
Man who would be King,” is a triumph of artistic 
deception. Mr. Rudyard Kipling may well be proud 
of it. 
representation of grapes was so true to nature that the 
birds tried to eat them from the canvas. 

The origin of the Kafirs must for ever remain doubt- 
ful, although there is much in their customs, as described 
by Sir G. Robertson, which seems to strengthen the 
tradition that the founders of the colony had an ad- 
mixture of Greek blood, and formed one of the scattered 
communities which the invasion of Alexander the 
Great left behind in India and Central Asia. This is 
especially to be seen in their religious observances, 
invocation, sacrifices, and divination; their theoretical 
equality ; their parliament and elected magistracy ; the 
importance attaching to feasts, the contempt with 
which all foreigners are regarded, and the position of 
women. In more than one quarter I have been 
blamed for having represented the Kafirs in too favour- 
able a light, and for having endeavoured to win public 
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It is only paralleled by the story of Zeuxis, whose . 


sympathy for a race of unclean robbers and murderers. - 


Such criticisms are the result of a defective imagination. 
A savage, isolated race is not to be judged by the 
ethical standards of Fleet Street. But if Sir G. 
Robertson’s book be read with understanding, it will be 
clear that, compared with other races in equally un- 
favourable circumstances, the Kafirs are an exceedingly 
fine, manly race, with many high qualities which 
civilization might or might not improve. 


I am quite’ 


sure that the savagery of civilization is more brutal - 
than that of barbarism. Let those who are so eager to . 


defame the Kafirs read Mr. Charles Booth’s photo- 
graphic representations of some phases of London life 
which have been artistically paraphrased by Mr. 


Morison in ‘‘ A Child of the Jago,” and then say truly . 


whether, in the length and breadth of Kafiristan there is’ 


such an inferno of degradation, brutality, impurity, and 


crime as is to be found in this treasure-house and sink | 


of humanity which is called London. 
The physique of the Kafirs is magnificent of its kind. 


They are lightly built men, always in excellent train- . 


ing; their features are Aryan, and Sir George declares 


their mental capacities to be considerable, and that . 


some of them have the heads of philosophers and 
statesmen. They are hardy, enduring, and abstinent, 
and bear privation, hunger, and cold without complaint.. 
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‘and swift to make peace. 
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Although they make and drink wine, Sir George never 
saw a Kafir drunk. They possess love of freedom in 
an extraordinary degree ; they are polfte, and not with- 
out a grave personal dignity. They are kind to children 


‘and animals, splendidly loyal to each other, and accus- 


tomed to acts of self-sacrifice. They are swift to quarrel, 
They are absolutely tolerant 
in religion, and socially are genial and pleasant people. 
These surely are virtues sufficient to start any respect- 
able community, and they are their own. Their faults 
are those of circumstance and surrounding. Robbery 
and murder of the Muhamadan enemy wherever 
found, cupidity, blackmailing and personal uncleanli- 
ness, exhaust the list. After all, with the natural man, 
personal cleanliness is a mere matter of latitude, from 
the Esquimaux, who never wash, to the South Sea 
Islander who spends half his time in the water. The 
killing of women and children is doubtless repugnant 
to well-ordered minds ; but it is the usual practice with 
uncivilized races, and was followed, under Divine sanc- 


‘tion, by the Jews in their dealings with the cities of the 


plain. The Kafir, who has been accustomed to regard 
every Afghan as a tiger, has no qualms of conscience in 
destroying the cubs with their mother. As to robbery, 
it is the pastime of savages. I am well acquainted 
with Afghan and Biltich tribes in which every adult 
man was a robber, and very estimable fellows many of 
them were. Wild people, in wild times, who habitually 
carry their life in their hand, are not to be judged by 


‘the standard of copy-book platitudes. 


I cannot exhaustively review Sir George Robertson’s 
book. This would require considerable space and time. 
I am only endeavouring to give an idea of its scope, 


‘object and value, so that it may receive the attention 


which it undoubtedly deserves as a unique work on a race 
of great anthropological interest, which had never before 
been visited and described by a competent observer. 
The fascination which Kafiristan and the Kafirs have 
always possessed for historical and ethnological students 
will be stimulated and increased by this remarkable 
book, which shows the Kafirs to stand far higher in the 
scale of humanity than their best sympathizers had 
imagined, and deepens the conviction that their sur- 
render by Lord Elgin to the fierce intolerance of their 
Muhamadan enemies was a political blunder and a 
crime. LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HOLINSHED. 


The Chronicle and the 
Historical Plays Compared.” By W. G. Boswell- 
Stone. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1896, 


WwrHrt Malory’s Romance was to the Epics of 
Tennyson, Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles” and North’s 
** Plutarch” were to the greatest of all poets. There 
is every reason to suppose that Shakspeare was not 
a great student of books, and troubled himself very 
little about the writings of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, except in the way of business; but the 
two books to which we have referred he knew as a man 
knows his fingers—with these two books he had 
simply saturated himself. His obligations to North’s 
‘* Plutarch ” have often been pointed out, and are from 
their very nature sufficiently obvious ; but the extent of 
his obligations to Holinshed is not so easily estimated, 
partly because they are spread over a much wider area, 
and partly because they are often so minute and parti- 
cular that only careful scrutiny can detect them. All 
serious students of Shakspeare will, therefore, be grate- 
ful to Mr. Boswell-Stone for this most useful work, 
which not only gives us the general narratives in 
Holinshed on which the poet founded his plots, but 
traces carefully the parallels to be found in words, in 
phrases and in allusions. It is always. interesting to 
contrast a finished work of art with the rough material 
out of which it has been constructed, and to a young 
poet or a young critic there could perhaps be no better 
education. 

Shakspeare never invented his plots: like the great 
Greek dramatists, and unlike modern playwrights, he 
seems to have thought that the better a story was known 
the better adapted it was for dramatic treatment. Mary 
of his plots had in outline at least become trite on the 
stage before he took them in hand. It was so with 


Shakespere’s Holinshed. 
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**Romeo and Juliet,” with ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
with ‘“‘ The Taming of the Shrew”; it was so with 
‘* Hamlet,” it was probably .so with ‘‘ King Lear,” it 
was so with at least six out of his ten English His- 
tories. But his method seems to have been not to re- 
construct or to modify pre-existing dramatic work—we 
are among those who see no reason for doubting that 
Shakspeare himself was the author of the two dramas 
on which the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 
were founded—but to have gone to the sources from 
which that work was itself derived; in other words, 
that he dealt with his material precisely as the Greek 
dramatists dealt with theirs. His chief quarry was 
Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” not the first edition of 1577, 
but the second edition prepared by Hooker (or Vowell), 
Fleming, Thynne and others, which brought the 
English annals down to the year of its publication, 
1587. From this work was derived the material out of 
which were constructed ‘‘ King John,” ‘ Richard II.,” 
the two parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” ‘‘ Henry V.,” the three 
parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” “ Richard III.,” ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” 
**Macbeth,” the main lines of the plot of * King 
Lear,” and the historical portion of ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 
It is in ‘* Macbeth” that Shakspeare has fol- 
lowed Holinshed most closely, so closely indeed that 
a comparison between the play and the ‘‘ Chronicle ” 
will show that, so far as the plot is concerned, Shak- 
speare has invented nothing. The circumstances under 
which Macbeth and Banquo meet the Witches, the 
Witches themselves, their prophecies, Macbeth’s cha- 
racter, the influence of his wife upon him, the plot 
against Duncan, the details of the murder adapted from 
another narrative in the ‘‘ Chronicle,” the drunken sleep 
of Duncan’s chamberlains, the tempestuous night, the 
portents, Macbeth’s terrors of conscience, the murder 
of Banquo, the flight of Fleance, the murder of Mac- 
duff’s family, the exiles in England, the prophecies on 
which Macbeth relied, the events preceding his death, 
the circumstances of his death—all are here. Occa- 
sionally Shakspeare does little more than translate 
Holinshed’s prose narrative into blank verse, as in 
Malcolm’s and Macduff’s speeches in the third scene of 
the fourth act. The care with which he had read 
Holinshed is illustrated by the way in which he expands 
hints furnished collaterally by him. Thus the magnificent 
passage in Macbeth’s first long soliloquy : 
‘* This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips” 

was evidently suggested by Holinshed’s ‘‘ caused him 
ever to fear lest he should be served of the same 
cup as he had ministered to his predecessor,” while 
the grandly terrible passage, ‘‘ Methought I heard a 
voice,” &c., was as evidently suggested by Holinshed’s 
description of the voice denouncing vengeance heard 
by Macbeth in the dead of night and “‘ preventing anie 
sleepe comming in his eies.” Out of one passage 
he has evolved that stupendous scene in which the 
Witches warn Macbeth against Macduff and unfold 
their mocking panorama ; out of another that mixture 
of good with evil in Macbeth which makes him so 
truly, on the principle of the Aristotelian canon, ‘‘a 
character fit for tragedy.” 

With this portion of Holinshed’s narrative before us, it 
is indeed quite easy to understand how, as Shakspeare 
brooded overit, its magnificent application to the purposes 
to which he has put it must have gradually grown plain 
to him ; how it must have possessed him, as Browning 
tells us he himself was possessed, by the tragedy he 
embodied in ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.” Holinshed— 
or, what is the same thing, the authorities included 
in Holinshed—are followed quite as closely in 
** Richard III.” ; and in depicting the character of the 
King the poet has simply dramatized what he found 
elaborately described in the ‘‘ Chronicle,” adding, how- 
ever, one detail, the ‘‘damonic power” which is the 
real key to the two extraordinary scenes with the two 
women Anne and Elizabeth. All the historical portions 
of the two parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.” follow Holinshed very 
closely ; even the celebrated scene in the fifth act of 
the Second Part, where the Prince removes the crown 
under the impression that the sleeping King is dead, 
merely fills in the sketch of the historian. It is the 
same with ‘‘ Henry V.” Holinshed’s narrative is some- 
times simply translated into blank verse, as in the 
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Archbishop’s long speech in the second scene of the. 


first act, in Henry’s speech to the traitors at South- 
ampton, in Exeter’s enumeration of the captives in the 
eighth scene of the fourth act, and in Queen Catharine’s 
— in the fourth scene of the second act of ‘‘ Henry 
III.” A great part, indeed, of ‘‘ Henry VIII.” simply 
consists of centos from Holinshed, though Foxe's ‘‘ Acts 
and Monuments” are here laid under contribution too. 
But where Shakspeare is always original is in the comic 
scenes and the comic characters, for which he rarely 
derives even a hint from the historian. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he contrives with great ingenuity to blend these 
fictions with the historical narrative. Thusin ‘“‘Henry V.,” 
Holinshed having recorded that ‘‘a soldier took a pix 
out of a church for which he was apprehended... . 
and strangled,” Shakspeare makes Ancient Pistol this 
soldier; so, too, in ‘‘ Henry IV.” he connects Sir John 
Coleville of the Dale with Falstaff by representing him 
as having surrendered to the ‘‘fat knight,” while the 
historian merely mentions him among the rebels who 
were executed at Durham. There are many indica- 
tions of the care with which Shakspeare had read every 
part of Holinshed. The following may possibly, of 
course, be a coincidence, but it is much more likely to 
beareminiscence. In the Second Part of ‘*‘ Henry IV.” 
(act iv. sc. iv.) the King exhorts Clarence to refrain from 
chiding Prince Henry for faults, 
‘* Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working.” 
Now under 9 July, 1574, Holinshed gives an account of 
a whale that ‘shot himself a-shore in the Isle of 
Thanet where for want of water, beating himself on the 
sands, he died.” But to return to what is not doubtful. 
When Holinshed has a remarkably vivid or appro- 
priately uncommon expression, Shakspeare not un- 
commonly reproduces it. Thus he finds in Holinshed— 
it is in Henry’s answer to Mountjoy’s defiance—‘‘ I wish 
not anie of you so unadvised as to be the occasion that 
I dye your tawnie ground with your red blood ”—and 
he reproduces it :— 
‘* If we be hindered 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour.” 
in his history of Richard III. Holinshed has this happy 
simile: ‘‘ Before such great things men’s hearts of a secret 
instinct of nature misgive them, as the sea without wind 
swelleth of himself before a tempest.” This was too 
good to be left unappropriated, and so it reappears as 
‘* By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust, 
Pursuing danger : as, by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm.” 
Just as Tennyson ransacked the old Romances for 
-euphonious names, so Shakspeare seems to have ex- 
plored Holinshed for the same purpose. He found, for 
example, as Mr. Boswell-Stone remarks, nearly all the 
names in ‘‘ Cymbeline” scattered in different places about 
Holinshed’s work and reproduced modified sometimes 
by slight changes. Thus Imogen is Innogen; Cloten, 
Cloton ; Cadwall, Cadwallo; Morgan, Margan; while the 
others are reproduced unaltered. That all this detracts 
very little from Shakspeare’s essential originality is of 
course obvious. Where his indebtedness seems most con- 
siderable, asin ‘‘ Macbeth” and “‘ Richard III.”, what he 
borrowed was little more than a mere skeleton, however 
perfect in member, joint and limb; it was his genius 
which clothed it with flesh and breathed into it the 
breath of life. We heartily recommend Mr. Boswell- 
Stone’s book to all Shakspearian students, for it will 
gratify a curiosity which is in our opinion neither idle 
nor unintelligent. He would, we think, have done well 
had he pushed his investigations into those parts of 
the ‘‘ Chronicles ” on which Shakspeare has not pro- 
fessedly and directly drawn, but that was apparently no 
portion of the task he prescribed for himself. 


BAITING THE SULTAN. 


** The Fall and Resurrection of Turkey.” By H. Anthony 
Salmoné. London: Methuen & Co. 1896. 

** The Sultan and the Powers.” By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl. London: Longmans. 1896. 


A SDUL HAMID in his troubles cannot complain of 
+ any lack of Job’s comforters. Ambassadors and 
preachers, poets and M.P.’s, penny-a-liners and book- 


makers, all have their fling at him, and if, after all, he 
is not a penny the worse—or better—it is probably be- 
cause no two of his mentors can be got to agree as to 
what he should do or leave undone. Mr. Salmoné, 
who claims to represent the Young Turkey party, is 
studiously vague when he comes to practical details, 
and contents himself with pointing out many things 
which the Powers must zo¢ do. Mr. MacColl’s scheme 
is at first sight simpler: England has only on all occa- 
sions to say ditto to Russia; but as the well-meaning 
Canon has not succeeded in discovering what it is pre- 
cisely that Russia means to do, his book does not advance 
us much. The authors agree, however, that the Sultan 
is in a very bad way, and that from outside or from 
inside something striking is bound to occur before 
long. 

Mr. Salmoné cares as little for the Armenians as do 
most people who know them. He predicts a rising that 
will establish a strong and honest Mohammedan 
Government. Canon MacColl, although he occasionally, 
for the sake of appearances, protests that he is not 
anti-Mohammedan, obviously cares more for the triumph 
of the Cross over the Crescent than for any amount of 

ood government for the Turk. The danger of a Holy 

ar, in which Mohammedans would be arrayed against 
Christians from the Ganges to the Bosphorus, he 
regards as quite out of the question ; for the idea that 
the Sultan is the Khalif, to whose standard all true 
believers would be bound to rally, is, he boldly asserts, 
‘*a myth of modern origin.” Mr. Salmoné, on the 
other hand, who knows a great deal more than 
Canon MacColl about Mohammedans, asserts roundly 
that ‘‘ the entire power of the Sultans of Turkey rests 
upon their holding the high office of Khalif of the 
Islamic world or vicegerent of the prophet Muhamed 
on earth” ; and again, ‘‘it can hardly be disputed that 
the Sultans of Turkey have for nearly four hundred 
years been acknowledged by all their Mohammedan 
subjects and by the majority of Muslims throughout the 
world as Khalifs and Commanders of the Faithful.” 
There seems, however, to be this basis of truth in 
Canon MacColl’s sweeping statement, that the Ottoman 
claim to the Khalifate is apparently a usurpation, and 
is not justified by the strict interpretation of Moham- 
medan law. But this is a point whose importance may 
be much exaggerated ; for the Sultan is undoubtedly 
de facto Khalif for all his subjects. Canon MacColl, 
again, will have it that on the least exercise of force 
the Sultan’s power would go down like a house of 
cards and all his Christian subjects would live happily 
ever after. Here, also, Mr. Salmoné flatly contradicts 
the Canon; for he declares that ‘‘if all the Powers of 
Europe were to agree and combine in a common action 
for the deposition of the Sultan by force, the result 
would be more disastrous than any former event which 
has convulsed Europe. . . . Mohammedans through- 
out the world would regard and resent such an act as 
directed not against Abdul Hamid personally but against 
the Khalifate or headship of their religion. . . . I am 
convinced that not a single Christian would remain 
alive in Turkey.” 

Mr. Salmoné is so emphatic in deprecating any 
European action that we are curious to see the remedy 
which he proposes, for he is under no illusions as to 
the present system of Palace government, which he 
regards as corrupt and vicious to the last degree. It is 
Young Turkey that is going to do everything by itself. 
Here is one account of the movement that has been 
going on ‘‘ for the last four or five years.” ‘‘In every 
capital of Europe, in every town and village throughout 
the Turkish Empire, in the remotest regions of Arabia, 
are secret committees representative of the whole 
nation. The movement is organized by the leaders 
of the Reform Party, which grows in strength every 
day, and is now a force that demands attention. With 
the exception of a few highly paid spies, adventurers, and 
so-called journalists, and a handful of merchant princes 
(who have gained their wealth by the corrupt system 
of government), the people in Turkey have given and 
give secret support to the Party.” All this would be 
very cheering were it not that we seem to have heard it 
all before; and the question inevitably suggests itself, 
If the good people are so unanimous and determined on 
Reform, and if only a few wretched police spies, 
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journalists and merchant princes stand in the way, why 
do not the Reformers rise and enter inte their king- 
dom? We fear the Turkish Reformers are very like 
the army of the Irish orator: ‘‘ Millions of determined 
men with arms in their hands, panting to avenge their 
country’s wrongs on the hated Saxon,” but who were 
unable to take any practical steps ‘‘ because the ‘ polis’ 
wouldn’t letthem.” Still we must not be too sceptical ; 
and if the Young Turks have the pluck to act up to 
their professions and get rid of Abdul Hamid, they will 
have much more real sympathy than the Armenians 
have ever enjoyed. 


A TEA MERCHANT’S PEDIGREE. 


** Devonshire Wills: a Collection of Annotated Testa- 
mentary Abstracts, together with the Family 
History and Genealogy of many of the Most 
Ancient Gentle Houses of the West of England.” 
By Charles Worthy. London: Bemrose. 1896. 


R. HORNIMAN’S name has been much before 
the public for many years. ‘‘ Horniman’s Packet 
Teas” met us in our childhood, and have lingered in 
our memory. It is said that he once had an intention of 
“‘running ” for the office of Sheriff of the City of London; 
but apparently his friends persuaded him to withdraw his 
candidature ; and we believe he never got beyond the 
usual preliminary exhibition in miniature in the windows 
of the London Stereoscopic Company in Cheapside. He 
was elected the Liberal member of Parliament for 
Penryn and Falmouth in 1895 ; and prior to this he had 
announced himself as a candidate for Parliamentary 
honours in Shrewsbury, of all places. But the ‘‘ proud 
Salopians ” would have none of him, and he never even 
got so far as a contested election. He was evidently not 
a ‘‘man from Shropshire,” for we have recently met with 
Mr. Horniman elsewhere, and this time most appro- 
priately assigned to his native county. 

The book before us, ‘‘ Devonshire Wills,” is divided 
into three parts, Parts I. and II. being devoted to ‘‘ Wills 
and Administrations” in various Courts. Had the book 
been confined to these and their accompanying index, 
which is most excellent, our commendation should have 
been dealt out with no niggardly hand ; for, though ap- 
pealing to only alimited class of readers, the work has been 


admirably done, and is of value. And our advice to any 


self-respecting genealogist is to buy the book, and with 
the aid of a penknife to carefully remove Parts I. and II. 
and the index, and have so much re-bound. Part III. is 
contemptible. Under the heading of ‘‘ Gentle Houses 
of the West” is a series of pedigrees and fantastic 
family histories. Some of the families are of course 
authentic and some are of the importance which war- 
rants the prominence given to them in the volume. 
But they are not all of this character. One pedigree 
will doubtless answer our purpose and indicate our 
opinion of this section of the book. Pages 331 to 335 
are devoted to the family of ‘‘ Horniman of Brad- 
worthy.” 

We decline to endorse the author's statement that 
*‘it must be admitted that no account of our old West 
country families would be complete without a somewhat 
extended notice of the race of Horniman,” for it is 
a striking and significant fact that, amongst all the 
wills scheduled in the book, and amongst all the 
hundreds of names of the legatees mentioned in these 
Devonshire wills, the name of Horniman never once 
occurs. What sort of a position can the “family” 
have occupied in the county when, during the extended 
centuries which the author allots them to, they never 
made a will worthy of chronicle and never received a 
legacy? They cannot all have died intestate. 

We ourselves would protest against the family being 
included at all in any list of ‘‘ gentle” families. Mr. 
Horniman is not ‘‘ gentle ” even now, and he never had 
a solitary ‘‘ gentle” ancestor in the male line. For the 

ileless simplicity shown in the detailed description of the 

erman invasion in the first year of the Emperor 
Marcianus, A.D. 450, the pedigree is unrivalled in our 
experience ; but it strikes us as somewhat far-fetched 


when it is deemed advisable to go back to the “‘ Her-. 


manduri,” a tribe of that period, to find a beginning 
for the ‘‘race of Horniman.” Particularly so when it 
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- appears to be “‘ probable” “‘ that one of these so- . 
called Saxon incursions was undertaken by” the tribe 
in question. The author favours the origin above 
indicated rather than another tale which we presyme 
Mr. Horniman himself supplied—to wit, ‘‘the sup- 
wren that the founder of their family in Eng- 

d was a follower of Peter of Provence, the uncle 
of Eleanor, Queen of Henry III.” It would have been 
sufficient to have started the Horniman family glori- 
fication, then, in the thirteenth century. With such a 
pretty fable at hand ready made, was it necessary to 

o back the other eight hundred years? Doomsday 

ook and its mention of the manor of ‘ Hermon- 
desuorda” is next laid under contribution. We after- 
wards hear of a Hernan who “held the bishopric of 
St. David’s in the eleventh century,” who, the author 
says, ‘“‘was, I think, clearly the progenitor of the 
Hornimans of the middle and later ages.” And a few 
lines later the author states, ‘‘ Thus much for the great 
antiquity of the race of Horniman,*which I may now 
claim reasonably to have established.” 

We always had some respect for Mr. Charles Worthy 
as an authority in his particular line until we read the 
foregoing remark. But having read it, we doubt the 
value of not only the rest of the modern Horniman 
pedigree, to which Mr. F. J. Horniman is actually linked 
on, and which Mr. Worthy, as a genealogist, ought to 
know needs some little show of evidence before it can 
possibly be accepted as established, but also of ‘‘the 
seventeen hundred closely printed pages” which the 
author, in his preface, boasts of having contributed to 
the history of the county of Devon. 

Even the author, however, ‘‘ kicks” at the arms 
which he states are ‘used by the Hornimans.” They 
were confirmed to the Herman family, of Middleton 
Stoney, co. Oxford, in 1630. From this family Mr. 
F. J. Horniman is not descended, nor is he related 
to them or in any way connected with them. 
Probably the use of these arms by ‘‘the Hornimans” 
is not much older than the armorial banner which 
recently figured in the streets of London. No motto is 
mentioned. Mottoes not being hereditary in England, 
may we suggest ‘‘Tu doces,” in one or other of its 
translations, to take the vacant place? We notice 
these same arms still appear in the 1897 edition of 
** Debrett’s House of Commons” ; but with this book 
we must deal at some length and later. But as to the 
pedigree, we can only say that we had expected rather 
better things of Mr. Charles Worthy. We can only 
hope that this part of the book is a slight lapse, and 
that he will speedily give us something equal in value 
to the first two parts and the index. 


CLIMBING IN THE DOLOMITES. 


“‘Climbing Reminiscences of the Dolomites.”. By 
Leone Sinigaglia. With Introduction by Edmund 
J. Garwood. Translated by Mary Alice Vialls. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


T= district in the Eastern Alps which is referred to 

in this book, containing some of the mountains 
that are termed ‘‘ The Dolomites,” lies to the north of 
Venice, about midway between Innsbruck and the Gulf 
of Trieste. None of the peaks of the Dolomites much 
exceeds the height of 11,000 feet, and perhaps only three 
or four of them attain that elevation. But, although 
insignificant in altitude as compared with the giants of 
the Alps, and deficient in large snowfields and glaciers, 
this need not be said to their prejudice. The most ele- 
vated mountains are not always those which produce the | 
greatest effect, and the Dolomites are effective al- 
though they are not very lofty. If they are weak in 
snow they are strong in precipices, ‘‘ with sides as 
steep as those of a cathedral.” eir cliffs are gashed 
by wonderful chasms ; their walls are worn by decay 
into marvellous towers and spires ; their ridges are 
split by cracks and fissures into audacious pinnacles, 
sometimes with fantastic colouring—‘‘ streaked'as with 
the red drip of a mighty sacrifice.” ‘‘I have,” said 
Mr. John Ball, ‘‘ experienced the difficulty of avoiding 
the use of superlatives in describing this region ; but it 
is not too much to say, with the images of many other 
glorious scenes present to his memory, that he seeks in 
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-vain for any valley offering more exquisite combina- 
tions of the grand, the beautiful, and the fantastic.” 
This was said in connexion with the Valley of Auronzo. 

Five and thirty years ago this ‘‘enchanted fairy- 
land ” was little visited by English tourists. Few had 

-seen its ‘‘magnificent valleys rich with lofty, aged 
‘pines, deep emerald-green lakes, white villages with 
‘stately campaniles, and the distant clear Dolomite spires 
outlined on the transparent sky.” The publication of 
the work by Messrs. Gilbert & Churchill, in 1864, may 

‘be said to have introduced the Dolomites to the 

‘English public; though, before it appeared, some, 
though by no means many, of the highest peaks 
had already been ascended. Mr. John Ball had 

conquered the Pelmo (10,394 feet), and Dr. Grohmann 
had trodden the summits of Antelao and Tofano 
di Mezzo (10,630). In 1864 Grohmann scaled the 
Marmolata (which is considered to be the loftiest 

of all the Dolomites), and Monte Cristallo (10,490) 
in the year after. Mr. E. Whitwell climbed Croda 
Rossa (10,276) in 1866, and the Cimon della Pala 
in 1870; the indefatigable Grohmann bagged the 
Dreischusterspitze (10,364) in 1869; Messrs. D. Fresh- 
field and C. Tucker the Cima di Vezzana (about 
-11,000) in 1872; Messrs. T. Carson and C. Tucker the 
Rosengarten (10,163) in 1874; Messrs. Beachcroft and 
-C. Tucker installed themselves on Sas Maor in 1875 ; 
and Mr. C. Tucker took possession of the Cima di 
Canali in 1879. The Zwélferkofel and Elferkofel 
yielded to the enterprise of local guides in 1874 and 
1879, and this brings us to the end of the principal 
peaks in the Dolomites. Passes in this region are as 
plentiful as peaks. Nearly five and twenty years ago 
Mr. Holzmann enumerated seventy-nine in the Ampezzo- 
Sexten-Auronzo and Cadore districts. 

Once the spell was broken, most of the principal 
peaks of the Dolomites were vanquished easily, though 
the impression they conveyed at first sight was that 
they were impregnable. ‘‘I am half inclined to 
fancy,” said one of the ablest of the Alpine brother- 
hood in 1870, ‘‘that the Primiero Peaks may remain 
inaccessible. . . . I shall rejoice if at some not very 
distant day, when I hobble on aged legs about the 

scenes of former exploits—delightful at the time, and, 
if possible, still more delightful in the memory—I may 
still look up at one cluster of magnificent summits, and 
say proudly, I have been to the foot of those peaks, 
and nobody has been much farther.” Yet, less than 
six months later the ruthless arms (and legs) of Mr. 

Whitwell destroyed the illusion. What proved to be 
the case here was found to be the case elsewhere. 
When impressions were put aside, and attention was paid 
to facts in detail, it was learned that these apparently 
impregnable cliffs were seamed with cracks and lined 
with ledges, which afforded sufficient hold for hands 

-and feet; and showed, what was laid down as the law 
‘many years ago, that no one can determine whether 
rocks are or are not accessible except by close inspec- 
tion. 

In the book under notice we find little to remark 
upon, either in the way of commendation or otherwise. 
It treats only of a portion of the Dolomites, and omits 

_all reference to several of the loftiest and finest summits. 
Mr. Sinigaglia has nothing to say about the Marmo- 
lata, Langkofel, Rosengarten, Cimon: della Pala and 
Cima di Vezzana, and most of these mountains are 
‘not even mentioned. Neither is there a word on the 
charms of Cadore and Caprile, or the beauties of 
-Auronzo and Primiero. The volume is little more than 
a record of two months’ holiday excursions made in 

‘1893, among the peaks in the neighbourhood of Cortina 
and Sexten. Mr. Sinigaglia’s account appeared origi- 
nally in the Bodlettino of the Italian Alpine Club. The 

‘first ten chapters (more than half the book) are taken up 

‘by descriptions of excursions which have frequently been 
made by others. He calls an excursion an ‘‘ expedi- 

- tion,” walking is termed ‘‘ climbing”; and he speaks 
(p. 45) of a lady who had made two little excursions 
‘with him as aspiring ‘‘to winning yet richer laurels ” 
‘upon another excursion which on the previous page it 
‘is stated was made thirty times in 1893! This abuse of 
language is not peculiar to Signor Sinigaglia. It is fre- 

‘quently found in the writings of those who are attacked by 

‘mountain-madness, and should perhaps be regarded as 
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a symptom of the malady. One remark that ‘is made 
upon p. 30 may, possibly, be new. ‘ True,” he says, 
‘*to the golden rule of the climber, ‘ Never to do on 
foot what you can do on wheels,’ we went up in a light 
carriage.” If this ‘‘ golden rule” should be followed 
conscientiously, we may expect some curious develop- 
ments in ‘‘climbing.” Anyhow, it will be good news 
to the promoters of the Gérnergrat and the Jungfrau 
railways to learn that there is such a rule. 

We expected to find sterner stuff and stronger meat 
in this volume, for in the introduction there are some 
remarks upon the greater and the lesser Dolomites, 
and the higher peaks are declared to ‘‘ have yielded 
in climbing interest to such comparatively insignificant 
pinnacles as the Kleine Zinne, the Fiinflingerspitze, 
and the Winklerthurm.” As Mr. Sinigaglia had 
nothing to do with the two latter, it is not quite appa- 
rent why they are mentioned. He ascended the Kleine 
Zinne (9,440 ft.), and states that a guide remarked of 
it, ‘‘ No peak can be worse than the Kleine Zinne ; it 
is a devil of a one!” and that another person asserted 
certain points on it are ‘‘ the most dangerous that can 
be found in the Dolomites. . . . My anxiety, conse- 
quently, to make acquaintance with this famous peak 
can be readily understood.” Two days earlier he had 
mounted the Zwé6lferkofel (10,118 ft.), and says that 
the only drawback upon this ascent is ‘‘ that where the 
finger-grips are secure they are inconvenient to get at, 
and where they are easy to get at they are unsafe 
(pp. 111-112). After the declaration about the Kleine 
Zinne one can readily understand why Mr. Sinigaglia 
desired to make the acquaintance of the Zwélferkofel. 
Yet a day earlier he climbed the Elferkofel (10,217 ft.), 
and there his Valtournanche guide (Charles Gorret), 
when they were near the summit, having glanced at 
the remainder of the work, said that, in his opinion, the 
last section was not a climb for “‘ a man with wife and 
family” to undertake, and that he would not go any 
further. 

‘* To arrive [at the summit],” says Mr. Sinigaglia, “‘ it 
is necessary first to round the base of the second peak, 
sticking the while closely to the face of it; then, all 
grip failing us, to descend over the edge of the pre- 
cipice, which on the Italian side falls from an appalling 
height on to a tremendous ice-couloir, whose base is 
lost sight of at a fearful depth below among the rocks. 
Traversing a piece of this ledge, we can, by bending 
again to the right and climbing a few yards, keep close 
to the extreme ridge, and hence easily gain the summit. 
. . » Having cautiously rounded the base of this rock 
tower, we proceed by the above-mentioned ledge up 
the precipice, a short but dizzy traverse. Here is the 
critical point in the ascent. There are no reliable grips 
for the hand, and the extremely friable rock, mixed 
with snow, affords but a disagreeably uncertain foot- 
ing ; so that, taking into consideration what is below, 
this bit of the climb can be acknowledged as being 
decidedly bad, all the more so because the guide has no 
safe standpoint and the rope is but of little use”’ (p. 97). 
The delights of climbing where there are no reliable 
grips for the hand, attached to a guide who has no 
safe place to stand upon, will be appreciated by 
every one. 

It is stated in the Introduction to this volume that 
some of the younger school of climbers have an 
‘‘extreme enthusiasm for vertical and overhanging 
precipices,” that many of them ‘‘ look upon ice and snow 
as necessary evils,” and that ‘‘a race of climbers has 
sprung up whose sole satisfaction in making an ascent 
avowedly consists in the physical pleasure of climbing 
for its own sake.” One of this school has even declared 
that ‘‘the most difficult way up the most difficult peaks 
is always the right thing to attempt.” This is all 
true enough : people do say such things. Itseems tous, 
however, that the art of the mountaineer is best shown 
in the avoidance of difficulty; that any imbecile or 
vacuous person may stumble upon a difficult way up a 
mountain, but that it requires both acumen and know- 
ledge to hit off the easiest way; and that the younger 
generation would turn their energies to better account 
if they abandoned the craze of climbing for the sake of 
difficulty for an all-round study of the art of moun- 
taineering. We should then, perhaps, have fewer falls 
through snow-cornices, tumbles through snow-bridges, 
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and the other descriptions of casualties which have so 
frequently occurred in recent years. 

It is due to the publisher of ‘‘ Climbing ‘in the Dolo- 
mites” to say that the volume is very well produced, 
and that its printing is exceptionally good. 


A MINOR POET AND A PARODIST. 


‘Lord Vyet: and other Poems.” By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. London: Lane. 1896. 

‘*The Battle of the Bays.” By Owen Seaman. London: 
Lane. 1896. 


OF the five or six young poets who have come to 

the front since the death of Tennyson, Mr. Benson 
is the one who, to borrow an image from political life, 
occupies the position at the extreme right. In other 
words, he is the most conservative in style, Mr. 
Watson, of course, standing next to him. But we 
suspect that Mr. Watson’s acquaintance with the 
classics is considerably less than his approval of them ; 
and, indeed, we much mistake if Mr. Benson is not the 
only complete scholar our youngest group of poets pos- 
sesses. We have seen this brought forward as an 
objection tohis pure and delicate verse, because his know- 
ledge, what used to be called his ‘‘ taste,” is supposed to 
check his inspiration. But we are not sure that, in any 
conditions, the Muse of Mr. Benson would be impetuous 
or fiery. As it is, his constant preoccupation with 
Greek ideas, or, more exactly, with modern life 
measured by Hellenic ideals, does not seem to us to 
cramp his sober music, but to give dignity to it. At his 
best he produces a really fine expression of that 
sophrosyne, the restrained elevation of soul, which the 
ancients peculiarly connected with the name of 
Simonides. At his worst he is invaded by a kind of 
dry triviality, as if the slender stream of thought had 
dispersed and left nothing behind it but its gravelly 
bed. The exactitude of his vision and the delicate 
reserve of his feeling are not ill exemplified by this 
little piece, which we select not because it is better, but 
because it is shorter than the rest :— 

** When punctual dawn came o’er the hill 
In orange veiled and tender blue, 
Wan in the dark field gleamed the rill, 
The dusky hedge was gemmed with dew. 


And patient sheep from folded feet 
Rose one by one, alert for food, 
And, one by one, so small and sweet, 
The flattened grass-stems stirred and stood. 


» And I too rose, and stooping down 
Drank deep the invigorating air, 
And scanned the little sleeping town, 
And thanked my God that I was there.” 

** Lord Vyet,” if we do not mistake, is the third col- 
lection of his poems which Mr. Benson has published. 
It offers no special characteristics which were not to 
be discovered in its predecessors, unless it be a greater 
freedom and variety in metrical effect. It closes with 
a series of sixteen sonnets, several of which are 
admirable alike in structure and substance. The little 
gnomic piece which, in the form of a symbolic dialogue, 
gives name to the poem, is as exquisite as anything 
which Mr. Benson has written. But what tiny books 
these new poets publish. They are determined, at 
all events, not to crush us with the bulk of their 
lucubrations. 

-With the exception of the lamented J. K. S., few 
writers have received so bountiful a measure of the mantle 
of Calverley as seems to have fallen across the shoulders 
of Mr. Owen Seaman. ‘‘ Horace at Cambridge” was 
very promising, but much of it was local and some of 
it was thin. ‘‘ The Battle of the Bays” shows an ad- 
vance in flexibility and vigour at almost every point. 
The series of parodies which give name to the book 
are of various degrees of excellence, but they unfortu- 
nately open with a failure. Mr. Seaman must know 
that a cento of genuine lines, rearranged with a lu- 
dicrous purpose, may be entertaining, but is something 
very much lower down in the scale of art than parody 
proper. Hence his faintly amusing pastiche of ‘‘ Do- 
lores” is very disappointing. Sir Edwin Arnold, too, 


and Sir Lewis’ Morris were hardly worth powder and. 
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shot, and the echo of ‘‘F. E. W.” is hardly idiotic . 

enough in its mellifluousness to get much fun out of. 

But Mr. Kipling has never been so nimbly caught 

before, for Mr. Seaman has the art to reproduce his 

flute-notes as well as his big drum. How admirable is: 

‘‘There was never a light in the sky that night of the 
soft midsummer gales, 

But the great man-bloaters snorted low, and the 

young’uns sang like whales” ; 

and this is even better :-— 

‘* Now this is the law of the herring-fleet that harries 
the northern main, 

Tattooed in scars on the chests of tars with a brand 

like the brand of Cain ; 

That none may woo the sea-born shrew save such as 

pay their way 

With a kipperling netted at noon of night and cured 

ere the crack of day.” 
But the very height of parodic felicity is reached in the 
‘** Ballad of a Bun :— 
** And lo! I brand you on the brow 
As kin to Nature’s lowest germ ; 
You are sister to the microbe now, 
And second-cousin to the worm.” 
This is Mr. Davidson, the moralist, and here we have 
Mr. Davidson in his fantastico-romantic vein :— 
‘* The waits are whining in the cold 
With clavicorn and clarigold ; 
They play them like a crumpled horn, 
The clarigold and clavicorn.” 

In ‘‘Elegi Musarum”—an imitation of Mr. William 
Watson’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea”—we have not merely 
a parody of a style difficult to copy, but satire of a 
stringent, though not ill-natured, kind. Mr. Owen 
Seaman, like other dispassionate observers, has noted 
the suddenness with which Mr. Watson despaired of 
Lord Salisbury as soon as Mr. Austin was appointed 
Laureate. The poem here is a melodious lamentation 
for that proof of England’s decadence, and the exquisite, 
wounded bard turns in agonized apostrophe to the 
‘*Spectator,” to his own faithful and_ ineffectual 
Spectator ” 

‘* Vainly your voice on the ears of impregnable Laureate- 
makers, 

Rang as the sinuous sea rings on a petrified coast ; 

Vainly your voice with a subtle and slightly indelicate 

largess, 

Broke on an obdurate world hymning the advent of 

Me.” 
It is so beautiful and moving that it almost moves the 
Philistine reader to the shedding of ‘‘ purple ” tears. 

We must not dwell on the miscellaneous pieces which 
follow ‘‘ The Battle of the Bards,” although several of 
them are among the very best humorous poetry of this 
generation. We have laughed at nothing lately more 
than at *“‘Ars Postera,” at ‘‘A New Blue Book,” at 
‘*To a Boy-Poet of the Decadence,” and at “‘ To Julia 
in Shooting Togs.” But, after all, Mr. Seaman’s 
masterpiece up to date is certainly ‘‘To the Lord of 
Potsdam,” which was widely noticed when it first 
appeared nearly a year ago. This will live, or we are 
greatly mistaken, among the most effective examples of 
historical satire-lyric. Page 39 contains a prophetic 
couplet, the fun of which faded into horror before the 
book had been published a week ; this coincidence is. 
one of the most extraordinary we have ever met with. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


‘*Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoinette.” By 
Madame Campan, First Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the Queen. London: Nichols & Co. 1896. 

‘‘La Dauphine Marie Antoinette.” Par Pierre de: 
Nolhac. Paris: Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


Ts master-hand is still wanting to depict the tragic 
career of Marie Antoinette. Even the day of her | 
birth seemed ill-fated, for it witnessed. the terrible 
earthquake at Lisbon. From the day when she left. 
her native land for the home of her adoption mis-_ 
fortune dogged her footsteps. When she arrived in 
France she had formed the intention to become a. 
But everything went wrong. The. 
young bride of sixteen was neglected by her husband, 
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and she flew to pleasures—excitements which in many 


instances were misrepresented as criminal. It was her 
wish to become known as a daughter of France, but 
only a few months had elapsed before she was pointed 
at with the finger of scorn as ‘‘ the Austrian.” Madame 
Campan, who was closely associated with the Queen, 
wrote her ‘‘ Memoirs,” which were originally published 
in 1823. There was a reprint of them in 1854; but 
the present edition comes with some additional claims, 
for it has been largely increased in bulk by the addition 
of many Notes and Historical Illustrations. Some of 
these are undoubtedly of real and permanent interest, 
and they throw valuable sidelights upon the history of 
a momentous period. 

As might be expected from the position of the 
compiler, and her devotion to her Royal mistress, 
Madame Campan’s ‘‘ Memoirs” place Marie Antoinette 
in the most favourable light. While in some matters 
they may modify the harsh judgments of prejudiced 
writers, in larger and graver issues we fear they will 
not be sufficient to secure the Queen’s acquittal at the 
bar of history. Marie Antoinette’s career in France 
opened with the great panic at the wedding festivities, 
when some hundreds of persons perished, and it closed 
with her own violent death upon the scaffold. In the 
intervening period of twenty-three years between those 
two events what strange and rapid changes occurred ! 
Surely, whatever faults and foibles she had, she expiated 
them all a hundredfold by her unimaginable sufferings. 
Before she became Queen, Marie Antoinette was sur- 
rounded by difficulties of all kinds. The Court was 
a nest of intrigues; while her joyous and impression- 
able nature was suffocated by the rigid rules of an 
etiquette whose details appear ludicrous in the extreme 
to modern people. To escape such thraldom she gave 
way to a recklessness of conduct and an utter disregard 
for the conventionalities of life which wrought her much 
evil. Perhaps she was never guilty of wanton conduct 
and personal excess; but how were a people like the 
French—who in morals never saw smoke without 
imagining they saw fire—to interpret her extravagance 
and love for gaming, her night drives to Paris, her 
frequenting of masked balls, and the favour she dis- 
eevee towards handsome and profligate young men? 

hey put, of course, the worst construction upon them. 
It must also be borne in mind that while all this was 
going forward the nation was drifting into bankruptcy, 
and the people were suffering the bitter pangs of poverty. 
Then the young Queen foolishly opposed the enlightened 
schemes of Turgot and Necker for ameliorating the 
financial condition of the country and the distress 
everywhere prevalent. Add to all this that she was 
believed to be passionately devoted to the interests of 
Austria, and it is easy to understand the piling up of 
those combustible materials which afterwards burst 
forth into a lurid flame. Her incapacity to’ perceive 
the drift of events was never more clearly displayed 
than in her bitter hostility to the struggle made by 
the American Colonies for their independence. In 
this as in other matters she awoke too late to a 
knowledge of popular movements. When she did at 
last perceive that her own people were strongly 
moving against tyranny, she abandoned the rdéle of 
a giddy lover of pleasure for that of a stern and 
courageous woman. But, unfortunately, revolutionary 
ideas had progressed too far for her, and instead of 
endeavouring to guide and control them she sought to 
suppress them. It was a terrible mistake, as she lived 
to discover. Yet there was much to admire in her, and 
Mirabéau’s saying that the only man the King had 
abcut him was his wife, was quite true. But she lost 
herself through not taking the good advice of Barnave, 
Lafayette, and others. With Mirabeau she made a last 
effort to save the monarchy in 1790, but she distrusted 
him, and rejected his advice. Then the floodgates of 
popular fury were opened, and nothing could arrest 
the overwhelming torrent. Disaster followed disaster, 
until at length the ‘‘ Widow Capet” herself was 
brought before her judges in the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and condemned to death. sides dak 

Nothing in life became her like that death. She 
recovered all her grandeur and dignity of nature, and 
suffered and died as a'martyr. There will always re- 
main a strong feeling of admiration and sympathy for 
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Queen. 


The second of these books is a sumptuously printed - 


volume by the Curator of the Versailles Gallery, who 
justly acquired distinction as a historian by a former 
work on Marie Antoinette. He has made the period 
covered by the life of the unhappy Dauphine and Queen 


his own, and has invested it with new interest, if pos- . 


sible, by his graceful style and intimate knowledge of 
events. In the present volume the author endeavours 
to furnish an impartial account of Marie Antoinette 
from her marriage to her accession to the throne; and, 
notwithstanding the multitudinous works which bear to 
a considerable extent upon the same period, this cannot 
be called superfluous. 
the Austrian Archduchess completeness, and to make 
the condition of the French Court before her advent 
better understood, he prefaces his narrative with a sketch 
of the Court of Louis XV. in its closing years. His 
history concludes with a graphic description of the 
decline of the monarchy, the struggles of Ministers 
against Royal mistresses, and especially the all-powerful 
Du Barry, and the concatenation of incidents which 


eventually roused the people against the ruling class. 


Altogether, the national and individual aspects of life 
presented are very vividly delineated. We must add 


that no effort has been spared to render the illustra- » 


tions worthy of the text. 


JOSEPH THOMSON. 


**Joseph Thomson, African Explorer.” A Biography 
by his Brother (Rev. J. B. Thomson, Greenock), 
with Contributions by Friends. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 1896. 


A Bone the present generation of African pioneers 
few men have gained such widespread fame as 
the late Joseph Thomson. His work is exceptionally 
well known, and we may, therefore, expect a wide 
welcome for this sympathetic biography, which reveals. 
to us the charm of character to which he owed so much 
of his success. The book is written by his elder 
brother, Rev. J. B. Thomson, of Greenock, to whose 
literary ability the traveller frequently expressed his in- 
debtedness. Its preparation was a labour of love; but 
the author writes with discretion as well as zeal, and 
unites literary judgment with brotherly affection. 
Thomson was the son of a stonemason of Dumfries- 
shire, who rose to a position that enabled him to give 
his children a sound education and a considerable 
measure of independence. The opening sketch of the 
parents is perhaps the prettiest thing in the book. 
Joseph Thomson was one of the younger members 
of the family, of which he was apparently the pet. He 
received his early education at a school at Thornhill ; 
but he does not seem to have undertaken his studies 
with much ardour until the beginning of his univer- 
sity course at Edinburgh. As a boy he had been 
fascinated by stories of African exploration, and when 
an opportunity occurred for joining in the work he 
seized it. He was appointed naturalist to Keith John- 
ston’s expedition to Tanganyika, and after the death 
of the leader at Behobeho continued the journey alone. 
He pushed westward from Tanganyika toward the 
Congo ; but, finding that success could only be attained 
by appeal to what the book calls the ‘‘ ultimo ratio 
of kings,” he returned to the coast. At the time of 
Johnston’s death, Thompon was but a little over twenty- 
one years of age; but by his courage in continuing 
the expedition he at once made his mark. During this 
journey, moreover, he did his best scientific work. His 
most important geographical results were obtained four 
years later, by his famous march across the Masai 
country to the Victoria Nyanza. After his return from 
this journey he was sent up the Niger and negotiated 
the treaties which secured English supremacy in 
Gandu and Sokoto. This was his greatest political 
success. 
Thomson’s later African expeditions were fess im- 
portant. He travelled with Mr. H. Crichton Browne in 
South-Western Morocco, and was sent by Mr. Rhodes 


to'try to “jump” Katanga for the British-South Africa 


In order to give the record of © 
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‘Company. During the latter journey he fought his 
only fight with natives ; and his caravan having been 
smitten with what Mr. Rhodes described as ‘the 
plagues of Egypt,” the expedition ended in disaster. 
A second attempt to raid Katanga from the Congo Free 
State was stopped at the start by ‘‘an unexpected 
interference, apparently at the instance of the British 
Government.” Thomson returned to England in October 
1891, completely broken down in health. After this 
date the biography is only a pathetic and perhaps too 
lengthy record of the lingering illness to which Thomson 
finally succumbed on 2 August, 1895, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. 

The last chapter of the biography consists of estimates 
of Thomson’s work by various of his friends: Mr. J. M. 
Barrie describes the man, while Messrs. E. G. Raven- 
stein, J. Scott Keltie, J. W. Gregory, and G. F. Scott 
Elliot deal with his achievements respectively as geogra- 
pher, commercial pioneer, geologist, and botanist. In 
spite of the sympathetic and even eulogistic spirit in 
which these various notes are written, the apprecia- 
tion as a whole is disappointing. Mr. Ravenstein 
_ deplores the crudeness of Thomson’s geographical 
-methods; Mr. Scott Keltie explains his unduly 
pessimistic estimates of African economic prospects 
as the result of an excess of candour. Dr. Gregory 
admits that many of Thomson’s geological speculations 
cannot now be upheld; and Mr. Scott Elliot ex- 
. plains the smallness of his botanical collections by the 
difficulty of scientific work in Central Africa. Even in 
the sketch by his intimate friend Mr. Barrie, the two 
‘things most emphasized are Thomson’s love of poetry 
and fiction, and the fact that he was, as a rule, as bored 
by the society of men as he was fond of that of women. 
Barrie admits that Thomson's treatment of men in this 
country was hasty and impatient, and of this fact the 
book provides two illustrations. Considering Mr. 
Rhodes’s great generosity to Thomson, it was a pity 
to insert an extract from a letter in which the latter 
describes Rhodes as ‘‘a man with terribly grave faults 
and many weak points,” and as being “‘ unscrupulous 
to a degree in carrying out his schemes.” The publi- 
cation of this letter at the present time was hardly 
fair ; but the insertion of the remarks about the late Sir 
William Mackinnon on p. 285 would at any time have 
been injudicious, for they are quite unworthy of 
Thomson, and must have been written at some moment 
of illness. 

The reason why the contributions to the appreciation 
are written in the spirit of eulogy tempered by apology 
is probably provided by the fact that Thomson’s work, 
though magnificent as a whole, was unreliable in 
detail. Thomson had one of those natures which can- 
not be estimated piecemeal, as the contributors have 
necessarily had todo. In the processes of dissection 
and of the subsequent analysis of the fragments, his 
character and work have both suffered ; and it is the 
brother’s biography rather than the friends’ appreciation 
which does justice to the man. 


MORE NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


. “*A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek.” By the Rev. 
Arthur Wright. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


1896. 
**The Apostolic Gospel.” By J. Fulton Blair, B.D. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1896. 


IF any one tries to make astronomical observations 
with a decent telescope from the top of a London 
house, the stars jig about in an altogether delusive 
fashion. They sway to the rumble of the railway and 
the rattle of cabs and omnibuses; so that even on the 
stillest and clearest nights the best of observers cannot 
well be satisfied with what he sees, for the tremulous 

basis shrouds everything in a delicate mist. So it is 
with the critics of the Gospels. They bring trained 
minds, great abilities, and use worthy instruments, and 
with thrice great Hermes they patiently outwatch the 

- Bear; but the results are shivery and uncertain, because 
the very text from which they look is itself so unstable 
and shaky. Here are two treatises, for instance, 

‘which claim admiration. The one is built upon the 
. Westcott and Hort text, of which one-eighth part is 
still liable to be called in question, and the other is the 
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same text, revised and translated by the revisers, which 
fact piles a few feet of masonry above the already sway- 
ing observatory. Both authors’also add to the textual 
floor a platform from Eusebius. This concerns the 
foolish, antique, and heretical writer who heard the 
Apostles’ teaching from those who had known them. 
Eusebius chronicles his testimony rather testily, but he 

ives it for what it is worth. ‘‘Now Mark was 

eter’s interpreter (épunrevrijc), and wrote accurately all 
he remembered, though not in order, of the Christ’s 
sayings and doings. But he did not hear the Lord, nor 
followed him, but only as I said Peter, who would use 
the teaching as he needed it, but did not make a 
regular arrangement of the Lord’s words. So Mark 
did not err at all by thus writing some things, as 
he recalled them, for he set one object steadily 
before him, not to miss out anything of all he 
heard, nor to falsify any particular of it. This 
then is Papias’ story about Mark. And his account of 
Matthew is this. Matthew compiled the discourses 
(logia) in the Hebrew dialect, and every man inter- 
preted them as he was able.” These two fragments, 
given in this spirit by Eusebius, have set our two 
authors agog to pick out the Logia and dissect that 
book out from the mass of material which has grown 
round and over and into it. Mr. Wright informs us 
that this original Gospel is quite a small affair, consist- 
ing of the Baptist’s preaching, the Temptation, Sermon 
on the Mount, Charge to the Twelve, Message of the 
Baptist, certain woes and comfortable words, fifteen 

arables, some sayings, and the prophecy of the Last 
| oe memeanly These Logia are not so old as our St. Mark’s 
Gospel; but then the latter has supplied the historical 
framework for all the Gospels, which are stuffed out 
with odds and ends from all sources, traditional 
memoirs, comments of editors, and so on. Mr. 
Wright’s work seems ably done, with much gga 
and it is set forth in a modest tentative way. e 
thinks he has given us more Logia than he ought, and 
fears to be ridiculed as a reactionary because he grants 
so much. If one may liken speculations of this kind to 
a Gospel tree-climbing, Mr. Wright swings nimbly 
from fork to fork, and is at home among the most 
brittle twigs. It is a pretty pastime for those who 
enjoy it, and healthy mental exercise without a doubt. 
It seems a pity that so much enjoyable gymnastic 
should give the admiring onlooker a painful sense of 
insecurity and uselessness. The trunk of the tree is 
hollow, and there are neither apples nor pies’ nests to be 
found in the branches. 

Mr. J. Fulton Blair’s attempts to reveal the Logia 
are not so happy. He has misinterpreted Eusebius 
to begin with, not consulting a good text (say 
Schwegler’s). He is very angry with some persons 
called ‘‘theologians,” in the Glasgow sense of the 
term, who object to all criticism, as conflicting with the 
mind of Knox one may suppose. His view is that the 
Gospel of St. Mark is an attempt to focus a number of 
written versions of the oral and Apostolic Gospel, that 
the two other Synoptists are enlarged versions of this 
oral matter, and St. John a commentary upon the same, 
which half reveals and half conceals the Logia within. 
He would allow us seven miracles and a good deal of 
historical framework. The real Apostolic Gospel began 
with the Baptist and ends with an Empty Tomb, which 
Mr. Blair innocently says is scarcely sufficient to prove 
that Our Lord rose from the dead, although when 
verified as empty it suggests the belief. r. Blair 
also leaves out whatsoever surprises him, and, he being 
a Caledonian stern and wild, is much surprised at many 
of the accretions. But the Apostolic Gospel was a very 
large thing in his eyes. Some of his piecings together 
seem ingenious and suggestive, and, as we have seen, 
he has a perfect right to pooh-pooh Papias as much as 
he likes, if there is any better hypothesis discernible. 
But it is a misty country, where every bush becomes a 
bear, and a shrewd guess made by a tourist with sharp 
eyes and scientific opera-glasses is about as likely to be 
correct as a guess made by a short-sighted grandame in 
green spectacles. There is a pathos about all these efforts 
to discern clearly what cannot yet be clear, however 
patiently and without prejudice we peep at it. It is 
hard to find fault, too, with what Mr. Blair calls ‘‘ the 
labour of many silent years”: and he may be right. 
Why not? 
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FICTION. 


**Old Melbourne Memories.” By Rolf Boldrewood. 
London: Macmillan. 1896. 

** The Sealskin Cloak.” By Rolf Boldrewood. London : 
Macmillan. 1896. 


WE cannot vouch for the tastes of squatters, but we 
should be surprised to learn that they were able 
to derive edification from the bald narratives of dreary 
episodes which make up this book. This is the kind of 
fare which Mr. Boldrewood sets before us :—‘‘ We 
camped. It came on to rain. It was our only un- 
pleasant night (except one when we missed the drays 
and had no supper. I didn’t smoke then, and oh! 
how hungry I was!). . . . No doubt we made up for 
it at breakfast.” This reminds us of a small boy’s 
diary. The only vestige of interest in the book is to 
be found in that portion which reveals Mr. Boldre- 
wood’s idea of the proper treatment for niggers. 
It reminds us of an American who exclaimed, in a 
recent novel, ‘‘Lynch him? Ofcourse I did! There 
was no doubt about it: he dd steal my harness.” 
‘*Shooting blacks,” says Mr. Boldrewood, petulantly, 
“except in manifest self-defence, had been always held 
to be murder in the Supreme Courts of the land, and 
occasionally punished as such.” The italics are ours. 
This did not, however, altogether deter Mr. Boldrewood 
and his friends from the pursuit of sport. ‘I never 
remember ”—he quotes the remark of his friend John 
Cox—*‘ having the feeling I could not miss so strong in 
me—except in snipe-shooting. I distinctly remember 
knocking over ¢hree blacks —two men and a boy—with 
one discharge of my double barrel.” However, to do 
him justice, Mr. Boldrewood sometimes had scruples 
about the human snipe. ‘‘No, Tom,” he said one day, 
**T should not think that just or right. I believe that 
they have been killing our cattle; but I must catch 
them in the act, and know for certain what blacks they 
are, before I take the law into my own hands.” In one 
of the attempts at verse with which he winds up the 
book, he thus frankly summarizes his views on blacks :— 
‘* They have souls, say the teachers 
Hereafter, the same as we: 

If so, it is hid from human grace 

By blood-writ crimes of savage race 

So deep, that we cannot see. 


And the heathen shall cry, in anguish fell, 
At sight of the Bottomless Pit of Hell.” 

Nor is ‘‘ The Sealskin Cloak” better. ‘‘ Oh, love! 
love! love!” the hero cries wildly, ‘‘if thy pure 
spirit be sentiment within the bounds of mortal ken, 
give me but a token.” But even the new design 
in participial adjectives, ‘‘ sentiment,” failed to touch 
the pure spirit, so he sailed ‘‘on the broad bosom of 
mystic Nile and gazed, standing by the tomb of ‘him 
who sleeps at Philae’ on the mouldering fanes of a 
dead faith, on the vast and voiceless relics of dimmest 
eld.” He returns to pass ‘‘through the halls of the rich 
and the titled careless of praise, wonder, or admira- 
tion.” From this one would expect Mr. Boldrewood’s 
novel to be entertaining ; but ‘‘ The Sealskin Cloak ” is of 
such immense length that the reader becomes surfeited 
with much good living. Then we are disappointed in the 
English Honourable, ‘‘ chawmingly chawactewistic,” and 
still more so with the familiar figure of the French- 
woman who says, ‘‘ But yes, monsieur was of the most 
polite.” We used to love her so dearly, and perhaps 
we have grown d/asé¢. Mr. Boldrewood should seriously 
consider whether his next Frenchwoman might not 
be made to converse entirely in French. What an 
opportunity for showing that Australians also are 
cultured! what a compliment to the ignorant, what 
a gratification to the superior! And the man who can 
write that somebody is znstrutte @ marvetl might safely 
count upon gratifying the vanity of quite a respectable 
number of readers. To come to the more serious 
merits of the book, the manner in which the author can 
make nothing happen over a space of 200 closely 
printed pages (out of 504), during an uncalled-for 
journey in Egypt, shows the mind and the admirable 
patience of a master. Then, again, Mr. Boldrewood 
possesses to a phenomenal degree the quality of 
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naiveté. How often have we rebelled against the self- 
conscious ‘‘ artists,” with their selection and compres- 
sion, their this and their that! There is none of your 
Guy de Maupassant about Mr. Boldrewood. He has 
an honest belief in inspiration, and leaves his mind 
open to the slightest gusts of the divine breeze. And 
so there will be days when, for reasons which the un- 
inspired may search for in vain, he will refuse to leave 
his interesting characters for five minutes. He starts 
them, ‘‘exceedingly fit and fresh,” with breakfast, 
‘initiated at the respectably early hour of eight 
o'clock,” not omitting the number of helps everybody 
had of everything, and does not allow them out of our 
sight until they plead the fatigue we can so well under- 
stand and retire for the night. Why such a story 
should be published is a problem that baffles us. 


‘“‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” By Hamlin Garland 


London: Neville Beeman. 1897. 
“‘The Princess Désirée.” By Clementina Black. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 
‘‘Sidartha: a Story of Mystery.” By Kathleen 


Behenna. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1897. 


‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly” follows the develop- 
ment, from birth to marriage, of a particularly fine 
and attractive rough diamond—female sex. Born the 
daughter of a farmer in the Middle-West of the States, 
she has little in common with her companions beyond 
a splendidly robust physique. All her tastes are 
instinctively literary, and she gets a chance to cultivate 
them, ending by marrying an actual editor of a leading 
paper. She is capitally done all through. Some may 
object to the extreme outspokenness on subjects of sex. 
There is, perhaps, a little too much of it; but one can 
see the necessity for it in most instances, and the 
general tone of the book is by no means objectionable, 
though subjects are now and then touched upon which 
even contemporary fiction usually avoids. 

‘‘ The Princess Désirée” has a pretty little plot of a 
kind that has become popular since ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” was written. It has a slight but graceful 
thread of love-story and a few not very thrilling adven- 
tures, made the most of by the author. 

‘* Sidartha ” is a farrago of the wildest nonsense that 
ever was dreamed. A devoted husband accepts another 
woman who personates his wife, and only begins to 
suspect her when he notices that her hands look un- 
familiar! A wealthy old lady crouches, crying, upon a 
snowy doorstep because she has lost her way m the 
streets and got separated from her maid. The heroine 
takes her home, becomes her companion, and succeeds 
to all her money. ‘‘Sidartha” is a snake who kills 
most of the characters without exciting much remark 
and cherishes a violent attachment to the heroine. In 


spite of the outrageous absurdity of all this, the book is . 


not absolutely unreadable. If the author ever attains 
to a sane plot of any kind, her power of narrative may 
become of some use to her. 


‘* A Proctor’s Wooing.” By Alan St. Aubyn. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1897. 

“« A Reluctant Evangelist.” By Alice Spinner. London : 
Edward Arnold. 1897. 

‘¢ Palladia.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Mat- 
millan & Co. 1897. 

‘© A Proctor’s Wooing” has all the inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations which have long amused those few 
among Cambridge residents who have come across 
‘Alan St. Aubyn” and her University novels. Like a 
mutilated body that can be identified by its clothing, 
we know that Cambridge is meant by an occasionally 
correct name or description. Even then we have to 
hear of Newnham girls hoping they will ‘‘ be lucky 
enough to get a degree”; of other Newnham girls 
who wear blue spectacles and murmur ‘“ Shocking! 
quite indecent!” when they see one of their number 
talking to an old friend who happens to be an under- 
graduate; of golden-haired flower-sellers in ruby 
velvet who cause duels at Clayhithe; and of things 
and people improbable anywhere and all but im- 
possible at Cambridge. Some slight effort to gauge 
the tone and nature of a place would be a courtesy in 
one who constitutes herself its representative, if only in 
rather poor fiction 
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“A Reluctant Evangelist” is as good as its pre- 
decessor ‘‘ Lucilla,” which we were glad to be able to 
praise last year. The West Indies, with their ‘‘ colour 
problem,” their weird romance and undercurrent of 
horror, will last a long time as background for new 
stories. Three of the present collection have appeared 
in the ‘‘ National Review.” The longest, and also the 
best, is ‘‘ The Disintegration of Mrs. Silas P. Rock.” 

‘* Palladia” has very much to be said in its favour. 
It has a capital plot, fascinating characters, and much 
dramatic interest. Palladia’s great schoolboy of a hus- 
band is the most sympathetic person in the book. It 
is a serious objection that the author maltreats and 
finally kills him, leaving his widow to an obvious 
marriage with a walking gentleman of a hero. This 
person, who becomes languid in moments of danger, 
through an irritating intrepidity, goes far to spoil a 
capital book. Even with him as a drawback, Palladia” 
is a good piece of work, full of interest and humour, 
and with nothing slipshod about it. 


‘‘ The Story of a Fool and his Folly ” (Hutchinson), 
by Miss Vynne, was apparently inspired by the ambition 
to ‘‘doarecord” in repulsiveness. Mrs. Craigh has 
an invalid husband, anxious to set her free, but still 
in the way. She wishes to join an elderly clerk in the 
Bank of Europe, but is aware that, at the last moment, 
he would be afraid to risk the loss of his position. She, 
therefore, at her lover’s suggestion, plays the charming 
martyr to ‘‘the fool” (young Anthony Pole), in order 
to compromise herself with him and obtain a divorce. 
{It all proves surprisingly easy. The plot is finally 
rendered superfluous by the husband’s death. Pole 
catches a fever and becomes heroic on his deathbed, 
denying himself the gratification of his passionate desire 
for Mrs. Craigh’s last kiss, in order to keep up appearances 
with the girl he had been engaged to from the begin- 
ning. The author has made no attempt to render the 
circumstances conceivable; but she understands the 
mechanism of her craft. 

A large number of people can write stories of the 
kind of ‘‘ The Recovery of Jane Vercoe: and other 
Tales”’ (Arrowsmith), by Mabel Quiller Couch. To 
compare Miss Mabel Quiller Couch’s work with that of 
her sister Lilian, we feel that so far, having attempted 
less, she has succeeded better. Her collection of 
stories forms a bright enough volume for railway 
reading. 

The ‘‘ veracious little book,” ‘‘ The Light that Lies” 
(Macqueen), by Cockburn Harvey, is the record of 
Harry Merton’s flirtations and their consequences. Mr. 
Merton (no relation to Sandford) is an old hand; he 
plays with widow, wife, and maid; maintaining two 
engagements simultaneously, and caring for nobody 
but himself. The author does not appear to take his 
work very seriously, and pedantic criticism would be 
misplaced. No trouble has been spent on artistic con- 
struction, but the dialogues are smart, and sufficiently 
piquant to amuse. 

‘*A Flaw in the Marble” (Hutchinson) is the study 
of a sculptor’s passion for a beautiful actress who has 
sat to him for a ‘‘ Circe” which makes him famous. 
After declaring her love for him on what the physicians 
declared was his death-bed, she abandons him on 
his somewhat inconsiderate recovery ; whereupon he 
smashes the sculptured image of her to atoms and ex- 
plains that there was ‘‘a flaw in the marble.” The 
book has good points ; not least among these are the 
clever illustrations by Mr. Leonard Lensdell. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ A SIA”: Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, by A. H. 

Keane, F.R.G.S. (London : Edward Stanford. 1896), is 
the latest addition to Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel. The volume says much for both the industry of the 
author and the progress of recent geographical research in Asia. 
The encroachments of European Powers in South and West 


Asia, combined with the explorations carried on by a host 
of heroes—and others—have so modified the position in 
regard to both knowledge and political possession that this 
revised version of a most useful work was much needed. Mr. 
Keane has made a praiseworthy effort to note essential facts 
down to the hour of going to press, and some idea of the labour 
entailed may 


be gleaned from the fact that whereas Stanford’s 
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“ Asia,” in its original shape, made one volume of 750 pages, two 
volumes of 550 pages each are now necessary. Why, by the 
way, does Mr. Keane talk of the Amir of Kabul? We should not 
speak of the Queen of London, or the Emperor of Berlin. 

“ Philips’ Ready Reference Atlas of the World,” prepared by 
E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. (London : George Philip & Son, 
1897), is a comprehensive, up-to-date and reliable combination 
of maps, statistical surveys, and diagrams of the races and 
religions of mankind. The statistical surveys are admirably 
compact, giving one at a glance population, area, trade, &c., of 
any country. Changes in maps rendered necessary by recent 
political rearrangements have been duly compassed, and, for its 
size, we think this atlas will be hard to beat. It is, perhaps, all 
the more trustworthy because it makes no elaborate profession 
of infallibility. 

“Selections from Steele’s Contributions to the ‘ Tatler,’ ” 
with Introduction and Notes by L. E. Steele, M.A., Trin. 
Coll., Dub. (London: Macmillan, 1896), will be welcomed in 
schools and homes not already in possession of selections 
from the “ Tatler.” Steele’s latest editor, annotator, and name- 
sake is delightfully enthusiastic in exploding the opinions 
of Macaulay and Thackeray regarding the character of the 
essayist. It would be hard to say whether Lord Macaulay’s 
“mischievous picturesqueness” or Thackeray’s “ pitying affec- 
tion” have conveyed the more reprehensible impression of 
Richard Steele, but modern writers ought at least to be grate- 
ful to both for giving them so admirable a subject for 
indignant eloquence. 

“ Richard IIL,” edited by George Macdonald, M.A., Balliol 
Coll., Ox., and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” edited by 
Edmund K. Chambers, are additions to Messrs. Blackie’s 
wholly admirable Warwick Shakespeare. The schoolmaster 
whose ideas of the drift and meaning of a play may be 
rather scanty, will find these little volumes serviceable. 
“Mr. William Shakespeare’s” works, as issued by George 
Newnes, Limited, and of which the last volume, containing 
“Pericles” and poems and sonnets, is before us, dispense 
with introductions, but are marginally annotated for the in- 
formation of those unfamiliar with Shakespearean peculiarities 
of expression. ‘These volumes, compact though they are, are 
printed in bold type. 

“The Education of Children at Rome,” by George Clarke 
(London: Macmillan. 1896), is a little treatise on a big 
subject, which has not received in England the attention it 
deserves. The essay was prepared as a dissertation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Colorado, 
and reviews in scholarly, but none the less interesting, form the 
purpose, ‘the character, and the extent of education in Rome 
at the close of the Republican period and during the early part 
of the Empire. Mr. Clarke’s bijou volume will repay more 
than the cursory attention we are able to devote to it here. 

“Handbook of Courses open to Women in British, Conti- 
nental‘and Canadian Universities,” by Isabel Maddison, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), assisted by Helen W. Thomas 
and Emma S. Wines (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1896), aims at defining the position of the different foreign 
Universities in regard to the admission of women to their 
courses. The Handbook is apparently to be an annual 
institution, and will be welcome to all interested in the question 
of the higher education of women. Its preparation can have 
been no light task. 

“ The Art schools of London,” by Tessa Mackenzie (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1896), does for painting, music, &c., in 
the metropolis much what Miss Maddison has sought to do in 
a larger sphere. It is a guide book to the Fine Art schools in 
London, with particulars of their working. 

“Scenes of Familiar Life, arranged progressively for 
Students of Colloquial French,” by Mrs. J. G. Frazer (Mac- 
millan), is a quite charming school-book. The little Scenes 
are conceived in a dramatic spirit, and written with a most 
pleasant brightness and vivacity. Mrs. Frazer has realized the 
golden truth that the child was not made for grammar, but gram- 
mar for the child ; and she has taken all possible advantage of 
the dramatic instinct, the joy of “let’s pretend,” which is in all 
healthy children. The characters in the book really speak the 
French that one hears spoken, not the French that we used to 
learn at school, revelling in the obsolete. We congratulate 
Mrs. Frazer ; and still more the children who are lucky enough 
to be taught out of her book. 

“The Beginners’ French Grammar and Exercise Book,” by 
R. H. Harper (Rivington, Percival & Co ), has been produced 
in the belief that most grammars and exercise books are “ too 
advanced for mere beginners.” But surely more advanced 
grammars contain also the elementary portions which alone 
are given here. We do not think such books as these, though 
this is well done as far as it goes, are a real help. They 
multiply the number of books to be learnt from; and as 
most children, or very many, learn by the eye chiefly, it is im- 
portant that the associations of memory should not be disturbed 
by the use of different books on the same subject: to say 
nothing of other considerations... 

Mr. Ermest Weekley’s “ Higher French Reader” (Clive), is a 
reading-book very much up to date. Loti, Huysmans, Zola, 


*Richepin, Verlaine, Mallarmé, are all represented. But it is no 
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"enthusiasm for naturalistes or or “ symbolistes ” that has led to 

this, at first sight, somewhat surprising selection ; it is merely 

that these writers yield a fine harvest of hard words and obscure 

es, such as the examiner, bent on baffling, loves to find. 

ould it not have been kind to add a few notes? However, 

the passages chosen are not quite so difficult as the names of 
the authors might suggest. 

“A Short History of Solicitors,” by Edmund B. V. Christian, 
LL.B. (London: Reeves & Turner), is, in its way, highly 
interesting. Would, indeed, that one half of the books 
which are put forward as instructive were compiled with 
the orderly care shown in this apparently unpretentious 
volume, The author, in his preface, has marked the limits 
his book is intended to cover with a ring-fence, beyond 
which he never strays; but inside the fence he has tilled 
the ground pretty thoroughly. He traces out the history 
of the profession as such and treats of the work and practice 
Solicitors have at various times pursued in conjunction 
with or in opposition to Attorneys, Scriveners, Serjeants- 
at-Law, Proctors, Notaries and Barristers, from the earliest 
times to the present day. But the chief excellence of the book 
lies in the proofs and references by which the writer sub- 
stantiates every statement he makes. The subject is treated 
from a many-sided point of view, and the “ lay-gent” (we 
borrow the term from the author) is taken thought for in the 
descriptions of the social positions and habits of the “legal mind” 
at various times as evidenced upon the stage and in fiction. 
The narrative is interspersed with many of those legal witti- 
cisms which have emanated from Bench and Bar. We think 
one of the best herein quoted is attributed to Lord Bramwell, 
who remarked that he thought he “ might live to see the day 
when a rule would be moved for to show cause why a solicitor 
should not be hanged because he was a solicitor.” 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS, 
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Scot, Michael, Enquiry into the Life and oy #0.% W. Brown). Douglas. 
Sentimental Vikings, The (R. V. 
espeare and Bacon, The Hidden ives of (W. G. Thorpe Chiswick Press. 
2 Shipp ing World” Year-Book for 1897, The. 
Sussex S. W: Dulau. 
The (F. J. Boas). kie. 
Theory of Contract in its Social Light, The A, Watt). 


Three 1 hters of The (Derek V. 

Under the Circumstanees (Archie Elder. 
Vicomte de Bragelonne Cen 

Weather, The of t Chambers). 1s. 
Westward Ho ! chsemillan. 38. 6d. 

=a ir Crimean Diary of (Russell and Pearse). Kegan 
Wise and the Wayard, by S. Street). Lane. 

Year-Book of Treatment for 1897. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected iin. 2 He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not a 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is isswed in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


The Saturday Review. 


30 January, 1897 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANny’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Toronto, Canada, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE.—Mr. Oscar Barrett's grand 

FEMPIRE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, The New 

Grand nd MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiire Cinemato- 
Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. 


graphe. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 
RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, oe Two 
of £80, One of £50, One of £40. Examination uly 14th.—For 


apply to the Rev. THE WarpeEN, Radley College, 


ROSSALL SCHOOL—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 
value from £60 downwards, will be awarded by 
_ March 30, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Bursar, 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 
BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 
Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 
PR. poe fom 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. fans 
Apartments, consisting of Si ting,” Bed, and pr Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, Light included. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in aap. The Orchestra plays 
Dinner and Supper. 


C. RITZ. wt 
Managers RUZ app, Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS | COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CO A 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


XUM 


| 


